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OARD WANTED.— TWO YOUNG LADIES, 


between Spruce and Race, 9th and 20th ; private family pre- 





ferred. Address Room 27, 1420 Chestnut Street. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 











MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 





GENTLEM AN WISHES BOARDING; 
Friends’ family preferred. Address J. E, Tey this office. 


ILY M. FOREMAN, 
MILLINER, 


MEDIUM BONNETS A SPECIALTY. 
150 North Twelfth Street. Philadelphia 


M ONTG OMER z. C0 UN’ TY “MILK. —CONSHO.- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 














URE, UNADULTERATED 
MILK AND CREAM. 


Particular attention given to serving families. Also Butter 
and Eggs a specialty. JOSEPH G. TAYLOR & SON, No. 2201 
Cc solecaiie Street, Ons St. and Suequtheane Ave.) 





WoO PLEASANT SECOND- STORY ROOMS, 
with board and Home comforts, in Friends’ family, near Jen- 
kintown Station, N. P. R. R. As 33 N. 2nd Street. 





J TANTED BOARD.—BY'A WOMAN ae 
in Friends’ family. Terms moderate Address M. / 
Friends’ Book Store, corner Race and 15th Sts., Philadelphia. 





J ANTED.—A KINDERGARTNER, GRAD- 
uate of Madam Kraus, desires a position. Has had two 

years,experience in one of the finest Friends’ Schools. Best 

reference furnished. Address Box m6, Maseeiyea, N. J. 


EXCURSION TO MAUCH CHUNK 
AND THE SWITCHBACK. 


ON SEVENTH-DAY, TENTH MONTH 12rTu, 1889, 


THE FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYQEUM, OF PHILAD’A, 


will take its fi special 
AUTUMNAL EXCURSION to MAUCH CHUNK and 
around THE SWITCEHBACK, 


including the trip to GLEN ONOKO, via the Pennsy lvania Rail- 
road. Train leaves Broad St. Station at 7.3la. m. 
All friends are cordially invited to join the excursion. 


Adults tickets, 2.50 ; Children, 5 to 12 yrs. 81.25. 
Circulars, tickets. and all information can be obtained from 
any of the Committee of Arrangements. 
ELLWOOD HEACOCK, Chairman, 1508 Brown St. 
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PER 
CENT. 


EWIS' 9 


Powdered and Perfumed. 
(PATENTED.) 


The strongest and purest Lye made. Will 
make 10 to 12 lbs. of the best Perfumed 
Hard Soap in 20 minutes without boiling. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets, drains, etc. Photographers’ and 
machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and 
nut makers. For engineers as a boiler 
cleaner, and anti-incrustator. For brewers 
and bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, 
etc. For painters to remove old paints. 
For washing trees, ete , etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO., 
General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~— SquiiGble 





MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
ASSETS, $7,803,722.02 


SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 264,817.65 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 

SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or througt. 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-@LASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


PHILADE 


6 


LPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. CAPITAL, 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 


LYE| FOR DRY GOODS 


——tTHE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest bwildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
stvely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
_ mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
| House-Furnuhing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


STREETS. 





WILLIAM L. ALLEY, 
Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 
In best grades of domestic green fruits and produce. No. 63 


West Washington Market, near 13th Ave., New York, facing 
Gansevoort Street. 


$1,000,000. 
322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general Trust 


and Financial Business. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 


assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, . 


EDWARD HOOPES, 
President. 


Benjamin Miller, 


Edward Hoopes, Winthro 
Charlies Platt, 


Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, 


J. B. WATKINS LAND 


R. T. McCARTER, Jz., GEO. JUNKIN, 


Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 
DIRECTORS: 
Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, Jr. 


Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Chas. P. Sinnickson 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. ~ 


‘ASSETS, JULY 1, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 
We have been payitg Interest 17 yrs., along with Matured Principals 14 yrs. aggregating $10,394.979.08 


During the past five years these payments have cmounted to : 


During past year they have amounted to- . 


6,087 ,857.76 
1,630,772.67 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, an our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 


Debenture Bonds outstanding - - . 
Secured by First Morigave on Land wort - 
Besides our Capital and Surplus of . - 


We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years. 


$1,981,500.00 
- 6,212,926.00 
- 1,282,799.14 


ze PeVen aN go y Also Savings Certificates for small amounts on short time. For information write us 
at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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W. H. JONES, 


Carriage 
Department, 


1933 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Sireet, in 
connection with my Agricultural imple ment and seed Bazaar, in 


which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road | 


Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons, Buggies and Surries 


My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low | 


prices. 


do so. write for prices, which will be promptly furnished. 


I have eight different sty les of Road Carts, all first-class and | 


very low in price. 


And the General Agency fur the Celebrated CORTLAND | 


WAGONS and BUGGIES, compri<ing 40 —s it kinds. 
. H. JONES. 


- RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


Joppine ATTENDED To. 


11265 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOUERDS, 
221? Wallace Stree: 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 


412 DREXEL 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

Merchant Tailor. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CORSICANA, TEXAS. 


Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 
Cabital Stock, 300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 
September 1, 1888). 


PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 


7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES 


109 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





A}l secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West. 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY pees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank. New York 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 


ful investigution will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
PHILA’DA. 


eR 








S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, ou ames from 9th and Green neh. PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesizaBLe ForMs of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 


Cost. 
HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. — 


INCORPORATED 1836. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@ 
_ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GzorGz TUCKER BIsPHAM. 
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SELECT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—PHILAD A. 


Priscilla L. Taylor will open a Select School for Girls, at 629 
N 12th St., 9th mo. 39, 1589. 

The aim will be to give thorough instruction in all branches 
of a good English education, and in the Greek, Latin, German, 
and French languages. 

There will be twociasses A, and B; the latter for young girls 
taking elementary studies, and Class A for the higher branches. 
Terms per annum: Ciass A, $100; Class B, $50. 


NEwrTo WN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
- RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 


(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889 Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWAR THMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 





OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 

en miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 


ABTHUE H. TomLINSoN, Principal, 
Or CrnTua G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Ogontz, Pa. 





AQUILAJ. LINVILL 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply” 


The Aberdeen, toneporr, nv. s, 


Will open about June Ist. The house is directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay. 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, ete Tele- 
phone. Ek. Hoop and E. NEwrort. 


ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a. m. 
M. F. PASCHALL. 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
NEW STYLES, perfect, full length. HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, Ié&e. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS 35c. Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purcnasre. Jf you 


cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail sampies, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at our old established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are po to furnish on shortest no- 
tice all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


Shoes. 

Our os stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in completeness. quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 


Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 


designs 

We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our , will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 





GEORGE Ww. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monegy To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFIcEs: No. 717 Se Street, 


Avenue. 





Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Par.or, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Springs, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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EXCELSIOR. 


BUILD thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou art at length free, 

Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unresting sea. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, 1889. 


On the 15th of Ninth month many of those interested 
in Illinois Yearly Meeting began to assemble at 
Clear Creek, its regular sittings being appointed to 
begin on the 16th. The Representative Committee 
having been desired by minute of last year to meet 
on the Sixth-day afternoon prior to the general meet- 
ing, for the consideration of certain leaflets submitted 
last year, fifteen members, just sufficient for a quo- 
rum, assembled at the time specified, and after inter- 
change of sentiment, the subject was referred to a 
committee of five. On Seventh-day, at 10a. m., the 
members of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
gathered, quite a goodly number being present. Six 
ministers of our own yearly meeting and one from 
Indiana were in attendance. The reading of the 
answers to the queries from the different Quarters 
called forth much more than the usual expression 
of thought and feeling. The hope was expressed that 
we might know what we came for; not to be fed with 
food from man’s hands, but with living bread from 
God. The admonition was given, that while we are 
enjoying the social features of this mingling together 
we do not forget the higher objects for which we are 
assembled ; so that when we return to our homes, we 
may feel that we have been made better for having 
been here, and that we “gather up the fragments 
that nothing be lost.” Sometimes, by allowing our 
temporal affairs to assume undue prominence, we 
may neglect our spiritual concerns to our detriment. 
We think our presence and oversight indispensable 
to the little world of which we feel ourselves to be 
the centre, yet when called to leave this earth and all 
our friends, a few tears and regrets, a few kindly 
words for the departed, a short period of mourning, 
and the world moves on as it had done before. We 
are not missed; even our own little world, is, after a 
short time, unmindful of our removal from its 
midst. This should teach us our littleness, 
compared with the universe, and yet the soul 
that actuates this short-lived body, lives on in a glo- 
rious immortality, provided our life here has been 
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{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVII. No. 871. 


such as to secure it. A desire was expressed that 
ministers and elders might dwell in unity ; and it was 
felt that it would be profitable if they would oftener 
mingle and counsel together, and have a care over 
the young and growing ministry, for its nurture and 
help, in a spirit of love for the instrument and desire 
for the honor of truth. A comparison was made be- 
tween the recent discoveries by the excavation of 
buried cities in other lands, and our spiritual life. In 
the former, the traveler in search of historical truth 
descends step after step, till doors are reached open- 
ing into large and lighted rooms, on the walls of 
which is handwriting in unknown tongues, to deci- 
pher which requires deep knowledge; so the 
seeker after spiritual truth must go down the steps of 
humility, till he finds openings into the illuminated 
chambers of truth, under the guidance of whose light 
he becomes capable of reading the handwriting. In 
this condition of humility, the command will some- 
times come: “ Do not undertake to speak because 
thou art a minister, simply to please the people. And 
when thou dost speak, be brief; sit down when thou 
art through.” 

First-day morning, the 15th, dawned cooler and 
pleasanter after a light shower which laid the dust, 
making it much more comfortable for all ; and at the 
usual hour, 10 o’clock, the people had mostly as- 
sembled in the pleasant grounds surrounding the 
meeting-house, and soon gathered in the latter into 
silence, broken by the expression that if we desire to 
be benefited by gathering together, we must do so 
in the name and power of the Most High. Infinite 
wisdom and love made Jesus the perfect pattern that 
he was to us. We should learn the attributes of 
God, which are Love, Mercy, and Justice. Each day 
we sbould put the qnery, “ Father, what wouldst 
thou have me to do this day?” Where can we go 
for a more perfect knowledge of God, and of the work 
he would have us to do, than in our own hearts? 
Attention was called to prayer as depicted in the 
New Testament, not to be seen and heard of men, 
but to enter into the closet of our heart. Mothers’ 
and fathers’ hearts can often be closets of prayer, 
when engaged in the daily pursuits of life. We 
should strive to attain to the standard, not of Quaker 
righteousness, but of Christ’s righteousness. One 
great hindrance to the spread of Christianity is the 
lack ofa sense of individual responsibility. All have to 
stand upon their own merits, and not on the position 
of others in the Church. God never intended un- 
happiness, but that all, by obedience to his inspeak- 
ing voice, should be happy. 

The afternoon meeting was opened with an ap- 
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peal to all to join in the true worship, followed by 
an exhortation from Scripture, “ Praise ye the Lord 
in His sanctuary, praise Him in the firmament of 
His power.” Revelation has not ceased. God is as 
willing now as at any former period to reveal him- 
self to his seeking children. He will teach his peo- 
ple himself. The hope was expressed that we are 
followers of him who is God over all. The seed of 
life is in every heart. He wants it to gow. We must 
not shut our eyes and our hearts to the light, so it 
cannot grow. 

“The Gospel has walked in majesty with us this 
afternoon,” was the solemn expression of a dear,aged 
Friend near the close of the services ; and it was felt 
to be indeed so, words having been poured forth “ in 
the demonstration of the Spirit and with power,” 
producing a solemnizing effect. 

Second-day morning was ushered in beautiful and 
clear, shedding an inspiriting influence over all. The 
Representative Committee again assembling, took up 
the subject left in its care, the farther consideration 
of some leaflets on our Doctrines and Testimonies, 
and while not accepting them as presented, it was 
thought much good had resulted from examination 
of the matters therein, and they were recommended 
to farther care. 

At 10 o’clock the general meeting for business 
assembled, and after a short silence the desire was 
expressed that we might look within for that spirit- 
ual light that alone can give life to a yearly meeting, 
and though but few should dwell therein, its influ- 
ence would be felt by all. Representatives from our 
quarterly meetings, (two in number), were all pres- 
ent but one. Epistles from all the yearly meetings 
being read, gave evidence of a growth in all parts of 
the heritage, and were thought to be more than usu- 
ally excellent,and especially strengthening and helpful 
to our little isolated body, bringing to some the feel- 
ing that the crisis in our Society is past, and we may 
now look for a revival and a renewal of strength 
throughout our borders ; for a young life is rising 
within us that will not allow the Society togo down, 
and forming for it the hope of the future. We may 
be weak in flesh but strong in God ; and the stronger 
ones must reach down to the weaker ones and help 
them up, under the influence of love. 

The epistles, it is said, all gave evidence of a true 
spirit pervading all the yearly meetings. The unity 
of sentiment and the love expressed in them, showed 
the similarity of the struggle for right, and while 
there was agitation on the Temperance question, a 
calming hand is over all and love prevails. A feel- 
ing of thankfulness was expressed that there is no 
question causing dissension among us ; what we can- 
not understand we can leave in the hands of God, in 
the belief that if it is essential, all will some day be 
made plain. The time to abandon a wrong is when 
one is thoroughly convinced it is wrong; applying 
this thought to war, we should protest against it pub 
licly. 

Much earnest feeling, shown in vocal expres- 
sion, was elicted by the reading of the queries and 
their answers. On the first it was said by some that 
they never lost anything by attending meeting, and 
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that the first indication of decline is the vacant seat ; 
but why do people not want to go to meetings? 
When in the light they will want to go. We should 
try to get ourselves in right relation to the Father, 
whose canopy of love is over all. How far is the 
ministry accountable for the empty seats and the 
lack of interest? Many away from the influence of 
the Society find how much they love it, and only 
need some one to gather them into the fold. How 
often is heard the Macedonian cry,“ Come over and 
help us.” 

On the second query it was remarked that we may 
detract by behavior as well as by word, by showing 
neglect or coldness when not deserved. On the third 
it was said that, as in every arch is a keystone that 
binds the structure, so in our Society love is the key- 
stone. Christian love makes duty a pleasure, and 
often opens the way where simple duty fails. On 
corrupting literature, the question was asked how far 
are we accountable for the corrupt literature so often 
seen in our daily press? and perhaps if the people 
would demand a better paper they would get it, as 
editors and publishers desire to print a paper in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of their patrons. We might 
perhaps have an influence over editors and publish- 
ers, if we could interview them personally and clearly 
and kindly give our views on the objectionable mat- . 
ter issued. 

In considering the fourth query we were encour- 
aged to work in favor of temperance in all things, as 
well as prohibition in alcoholics. In regard to the 
inquiries about lotteries, etc., it was urged that re- 
ligious and all thinking societies should protest 
against the principle of getting something for nothing, 
as is so often done in a small way in lotteries. One 
dear Friend testified as to the beauty and efficacy of 
the precept, “pay as you go,” the experience of a 
long life corroborating his testimony. The propriety 
of living not only in the bounds of our circumstances, 
but within the limits of truth, was well described ; 
and the fulfillment of our engagements was not 
merely paying our debts and keeping our promises, 
but embraced higher duties. We are under obliga- 
tion to attend meetings and perform other religious 
duties, and it may sometimes be necessary to econo- 
mize in order to fill these engagements. And with 
all we should set our children a good example of 
temperance in eating as well as in drinking. 

8th. Our vital testimony is based upon God, as 
Father of all, in all, and over all, and to violate it is 
to deny or disobey this command. 

Much unity of sentiment was manifest all through 
the exercises on the queries. Our isolated members 
claimed our attention and sympathy, and they were 
entreated, where a sufficient number were living 
within accessible distance of one another, to endeavor 
to bold meetings in Christ’s name, whose influence 
will be felt in the communities where they are held. 
A caution was extended to Friends contemplating 
removal to choose a locality where a meeting can be 
established. At the same time it was admitted that 
scattered Friends might be the means of the dis- 
semination of our principles if individual faithfulness 
is maintained. A proposition to establish a Half 
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Year’s Meeting in Nebraska introduced us into a 
feeling of near sympathy and unity with the Friends 
of the two localities and their concern which latter, 
after due deliberation, was granted. 

In our public meeting, on Fourth-day morning 
life sprang into power, by vocal utterances. There 
are two kinds of religion,—of the head and heart. 
That of the heart is of the new birth, opening up 
beautiful, wonderful things; that of the head is the 
result of mental research and is of a lower standard, 
but popular. God teaches the humble, not the lofty 
and prond. Religion is love, and should be used in 
the family as a ruler. It is of little avail to others, 
but great to ourselves, that we keep our record as 
clean as we can. Hearts were drawn to the little 
children and youth; also to manhood and woman- 
hood, that they shall be alive to the value of noble 
lives, and realize their influence upon the little ones. 
Give them what truth their young minds can grasp, 
avoiding confusing and darkening words. Sin comes 
in homes, and hearts are burdened. Let mothers 
seek self-control amid noise and disturbances, check 
impatience long enough to turn the heart to God for 
help. Let fathers quiet the impulses of the heart, 
ask what is right, and govern voice and deed, so all 
who come under their influence may feel it. The 
speaker did not pass a day in which he did not see 
the wretchedness of a wrong life, yet he thought the 
world stronger, morally, more than ever, and thous- 
ands are doing what they can to overcome the 
wickedness of it. The Christian religion is the hope 
of the world. Its attributes commend it to all who 
love their country and mankind. 

In the afternoon, the report of the Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor made an intresting report, show- 
ing that although in some of the departments not 
much actual work has been performed, yet in all 
there seems to be a realization of the need for labor, 
and an awakening to thesense of responsibility de- 
volving on every one to do whatever was presented 
in truth’s light. A memorial of our deceased friend, 
Thomas D. Tomlinson, was read on Fifth-day morn- 
ing, calling forth many touching tributes to his worth 
from those with whom he had been wont to mingle, 
having been warmly instrumental in the establish- 
ment of Illinois Yearly Meeting, and missing but one 
of its gatherings since it wasset up. Much earnest, 
thoughtful expression was given to the subject of the 
“ Confirmation of birth-right members,” parents be- 
ing urged to extend more care in inculcating in the 
minds of their children a knowledge of our 
principles. Instances were cited showing the conse- 
quences of neglect in this particular. 

As the time for closing approached, those present 
were drawn into a deep and tender unity of feeling, 
in which the voice of supplication was heard com- 
mending us all to the care of a beneficent Father. 
We were also tenderly admonished to remember in 
the hour of trouble and anxiety that “ unto us a child 
is born, unto usa Son is given, and the government 
shall be upon his shoulders.” The promises of the Fa- 
ther to his faithful children were truthfully and beau- 
tifully portrayed to us, tender farewells were uttered, 
as it seemed, almost in the language of inspiration 
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and prophecy ; and thewhole assembly were dipped, 
as it were,in a baptism of love, under the influence 
of which the meeting was solemnly concluded. 

The First-day School Conference held two inter- 
esting sessions, in which the reports read showed an 
increasing interest throughout our borders. The 
outlook for the growth and advancement of our sub- 
ordinate schools is encouraging, leading us to hope 
for better things in the future. The topics discussed 
were the use of the Bible as a Spiritual Educator in 
our First-day Schools, and what is suitable literature 
for the young? A paper on “ What should be taught 
in Friends’ First-day Schools?” was also read. The 
epistles from other conferences strengthened us, in- 
dicating, that, like ourselves, they have been blessed 
with a revival of interest. 

On First-day evening, the Illinois Peace Society, 
as is its custom, held its session, manifesting an in- 
crease of the non-resisting sentiment among all peo- 
ples and a fuller recognition of the precepts of 
Jesus Christ. E. H. C. 

Holder, Il. 


ELIAS HICKS’S VISIT TO PHILADELPHIA, 
1779. 


[IN the extracts from Elizabeth Drinker’s Journal, printed 
last week, were several allusions to the visit of Elias Hicks 
to Philadelphia, in 1779, during the Revolution. The ac- 


count of this visit and the occasion for it, given in E. H.’s 
Journal is so interesting that we print it here.—Eps,] 
A war, with all its cruel and destructive effects, 


having raged for several years between the British 
Colonies in North America and the mother country, 
Friends, as well as others, were exposed to many 
severe trials and sufferings; yet, in the colony of 
New York, Friends who stood faithful to their prin- 
ciples, and did not meddle in the controversy, had, 
after a short period at first, considerable favor allowed 
them. The yearly meeting was held steadily, during 
the war, on Long Island, where the king’s party had 
the rule; yet Friends from the Main, where the 
American army ruled, had free passage through both 
armies to attend it, and any other meetings they 
were desirous of attending, except in a few instances. 
This was a favor which the parties would not grant 
to their best friends, who were of a war-like dis- 
position ; which shows what great advantages would 
redound to mankind were they all of this pacific 
spirit. I passed myself through the lines of both 
armies six times during the war, without molestation, 
both parties generally receiving me with openness 
and civility ; and although I had to pass over a tract 
of country between the two armies, sometimes more 
than thirty miles in extent, and which was much 
frequented by robbers, a set, in general, of cruel, un- 
principled banditti, issuing out from both parties, yet 
excepting once, I met with no interruption, even from 
them. 

But although Friends in general experienced 
many favors and deliverances, yet those scenes of 
war and confusion occasioned many trials and prov- 
ings in various ways to the faithful. One circum- 
stance I am willing to mention, as it caused me con- 
siderable exercise and concern. There was a large 
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cellar under the new meeting-house belonging to 
Friends in New York, which was generally let as a 
store. When the king’s troops entered the city, 
they took possession of it for the purpose of deposit- 
ing their warlike stores; and ascertaining what 
Friends had the care of letting it, their commissary 
came forward and offered to pay the rent; and those 
Friends, for want of due consideration, accepted it. 
This caused great uneasiness to the concerned part of 
the Society, who apprehended it not consistent with 
our peaceable principles to receive payment for the 
depositing of military stores in our houses. The 
subject was brought before the yearly meeting in 
1779, and engaged its careful attention; but those 
Friends who had been active in the reception of the 
money, and some few others, were not willing to ac- 
knowledge their proceedings to be inconsistent, nor 
to return the money to those from whom it was re- 
ceived ; and in order to justify themselves therein, 
they referred to the conduct of Friends in Philadel- 
phia in similar cases. Matters thus appearing very 
difficult and embarrassing, it was unitedly concluded 
to refer the final determination thereof to the yearly 
meeting of Pennsylvania; and several Friends were 
appointed to attend that meeting in relation thereto, 
among whom I was one of the number. We accord- 
ingly set out on the ninth day of the Ninth month, 
1779, and I was accompanied from home by my be- 
loved friend, John Willis, who was likewise on the 
appointment. We took a solemn leave of our fami- 
lies, they feeling much anxiety at parting with us, 
on account of the dangers we were exposed to, having 
to pass not only the lines of the two armies, but the 
deserted and almost uninhabited country that lay 
between them, in many places the grass being grown 
up in the streets, and many houses desolate and 
empty. Believing it, however, my duty to proceed 
in the service, my mind was so settled and trust fixed 
in the divine arm of power, that faith seemed to 
banish all fear, and cheerfulness and quiet resigna- 
tion were, I believe, my constant companions during 
the journey. We got permission, with but little dif- 
ficulty, to pass the outguards of the king’s army at 
Kingsbridge, and proceeded to West Chester. We af- 
terwards attended meetings at Harrison’s Parchase, 
and Oblong, having the concurrence of our monthly 
meeting to take some meetings in our way, a concern 
leading thereto having for some time previously at- 
tended my mind. We passed from thence to Nine 
Partners, and attended their monthly meeting, and 
then turned our faces towards Philadelphia, being 
joined by several others of the committee. We at- 
tended New Marlborough, Hardwick, and Kingwood 
meetings on our journey, and arrived at Philadelphia 
on the Seventh-day of the week, and 25th of Ninth 
month, on which day weattended the yearly meeting 
of ministers and elders, which began at the eleventh 
hour. I also attended all the sittings of the yearly 
meeting until the Fourth-day of the next week, and 
was then so indisposed with a fever, which had been 
increasing on me for several days, that I was not able 
to attend after that time. I was therefore not present 
when the subject was discussed which came from 
our yearly meeting ; but I was informed by my com- 


panion that it was a very solemn opportunity, and 
the matter was resulted in advising that the money 
should be returned into the office from whence it 
was received, accompanied with our reasons for so 
doing: and this was accordingly done by the direc- 
tion of our yearly meeting the next year. 

The yearly meeting closed on the Second-day of 
the following week ; and feeling my health a little 
restored, though still very weak, I left the city, and 
was taken by my kind friend, John Shoemaker, to 
his house. The next morning being rainy, and being 
still unwell, I rested here during the day, but my 
companion proceeded to attend the monthly meeting 
at the Falls. The next day I went to Byberry meet- 
ing, after which I rode with our valuable friend, 
James Thornton, to John Watson’s, at Middletown, 
where I was again joined by my companion. 


“REASONS FOR TOTAL ABSTINENCE.” 
Axsout ten years ago, or more, I first became a total 
abstainer because I was easily convinced that the 
use of alcohol was not a necessity, and a great deal 
turns upon that. I saw, for instance, that whole na- 
tions had not only lived without it, but had flour- 
ished without it. I believe that the human race had 
existed and had flourished a considerable time before 
it was discovered. I saw the remarkable fact that 
there were some twenty thousand prisoners in Eng- 
land, and that though many of them had made them- 
selves mere funnels for drink ; though they had been 
accustomed to drink from their childhood ; though 
most of them had been brought to prison, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, through drink ; yet the very day 
that they entered the gates of a prison all drink was 
entirely taken from them, and yet there was not a 
single instance on record in which any one of them 
had suffered in consequence. On the contrary, men 
who have entered prisons sickly and blighted, after 
a few months left prison hale and strong and hearty ; 
and women who had been put into prison perfectly 
horrible and hideous in their loathsomeness and deg- 
radation, after a short period of deprivation from the 
source of their ruin, left prison with the bloom of 
health and almost of beauty. 

Then, again, I saw in the carefully prepared sta- 
tistics of insurance societies that total abstinence, as 
an indisputable fact, contributes to longevity. Then 
I saw that so far from alcohol being a necessity for 
great feats of strength, that many of the greatest 
athletes in the world, from Samson downward, 
whose drink was only the crystal brook, had achieved 
without alcohol feats far more mighty than they 
could possibly have achieved with it; and as far as 
intellectual exertions are concerned, great writers, 
though they have not always said that water is best, 
have yet constantly drawn from temperance a far bet- 
ter inspiration than they could possibly have pro- 
duced chemically from the fumes of wine. Then I 
found that a great number of our most eminent phy- 
sicians had declared most positively that in hundreds 
and thousands of cases alcohol was the prolific source 
of disease, even those who took it in quantities con- 





1 Address by Archdeacon Frederick W. Farrar, in Chickering 
Hall, New York City, Tenth month 29, 1885. 
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ventionally deemed moderate; and, on the other 
hand, that other physicians who were opposed to to- 
tal abstinence as a general rule still confessed that 
the young and the healthy, all who eat well, and all 
who sleep well,can do without it and are better 
without it. ; 

Benjamin Franklin said, “ Temperance puts wood 
on the fire, meal in the barrel, flour in the tub, money 
in the purse, contentment in the house, and clothes 
on the bairns.” 

Well, then, coming to these conclusions, believing 
that total abstinence would tend to simplicity of life, 
to health, to strength of body, to clearness of mind, 
to length of days, I then saw that for me, at any rate, 
it became a desirable thing to give up alcohol alto- 
gether; and I did so for these reasons, with perfect 
gladness, and without ever having suffered in conse- 
quence of the fact so much as even a single day. I 
might, perhaps, mention one other circumstance—it 
is this: Many have supposed that total abstainers 
have become so because they felt within them a ter- 
rible temptation to drunkenness. Now, I do not be- 
lieve that one total abstainer in a hundred has 
adopted his practice for this particular reason ; and 
yet it is surely a great thing that there is one tempta- 
tion, at any rate, from which we can be absolutely 
and forever exempt; and I, for one, do not feel so 
entirely self-satisfied of security as to feel no pleasure 
in the thought that I am exempt from the tempta- 
tion which the good Father Matthew said, in conse- 
quence of it he had seen the stars of heaven fall and 
the cedars of Lebanon laid low. These, however, 
are not the reasons why most of us have become total 
abstainers. We have looked into the field of history, 
and from the day when that disgraceful scene took 
place in the tent of the patriarch down to the records 
of yesterday, we see that drink has been to the world 
a curse intolerable in ite extent and interminable in 


' + its malignity. Sir Henry Havelock pictures the dif- 


ference between a siege where soldiers had no access 
to drink, and the siege of Lucknow, where they had. 
Turn to Sir John Kay’s history of the Indian Mutiny 
and see how, on the very day after our troops had ef- 
fected a lodgment at Delhi, England, in consequence 
of the universal drunkenness of the victorious army, 
was withim an ace of absolutely losing her Indian 
empire. Turn, again, to Kinglake’s “ History of the 
Crimea” and see how he pauses in his history to 
point out the fact that British troops were brave as 
lions and gentle as Christians until, and only until, 
they became once more liable to the degradation that 
drink wrought amongst them. Turn, again, to Mr. 
Leckey’s “ History of European Morals,” and all of 
you will see I am appealing not to books written in 
behalf of the temperance cause, but to literary works, 
and you will read that Leckey fixes upon the year 
1724 as the most prolific in calamity to the English 
nation, because gin at that time had begun to be in- 
troduced to our people, and spread like an epidemic. 
Need I quote the authority of Milton in his magnifi- 
cent lines : 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 

Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine, 

After the Tuscan mariners transformed 


Skirting the Tyrrhene shore as the wipd listed 
On Circe’s island fell. Who knows not Circe, 
The daughter of the sun, whose charmed cup, 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, 

And downward fell into a grovelling swine? 


Need I give the testimony of one of the wisest judges, 
Sir Matthew Hale, who said that four crimes out of 
five even in his day were committed by men who 
had been drinking in taverns or in ale-houses? And 
coming down to this day, could I name any authors 
more refined, more fastidious, more eloquent, and less 
directly identified with the temperance cause than 
men like John Morley, John Ruskin, or Thomas Car- 
lyle; and yet from their pages I could quote you 
words so burning and intense that, had they been 
used by any temperance reformer, they would have 
been put down at once as the best possible proof of 
intemperate language. I might quote from the able 
prelate, Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, both total abstainers, and almost every single 
judge who sits upon the bench, who have again and 
again borne witness, if we could get rid of drink we 
should almost totally get rid of crime, for drink is the 
same thing as crime. 

We havesaid that history, experience, and science 
are for us, and shall be to us no less than the very 
voice of God. 

I do not know any body in the world which is less 
susceptible to the sudden passion for social reform 
than the British House of Commons. Only twice, I 
think, in my life, have I seen anything like the mani- 
festation of a thrill of emotion pass through that 
very impassible body ; but on one of those occasions 
to which I allude I did see a manifestation of a thrill 
of emotion pass through all those assembled mem- 
bers, just as the summer breeze sweeps the corn, when 
Mr. Gladstone, standing at the table of the House of 
Commons, in his position of Prime Minister, made 
use of the remarkable words, that the evils wrought 
by drink were more deadly, because more continuous, 
than the three great historic scourges of war, famine, 
and pestilence combined. Those words made me 
shiver, and I do believe they made the very coldest 
member of Parliament present who heard them, 
shiver. They were not original; they were not 
spoken for the first time by Mr. Gladstone; they 
were spoken for the first time by a very eloquent and 
excellent man, a member of Parliament, Charles 
Buxton, who himself had been a brewer, and who, 
therefore, was able to give ample testimony to the 
truth of what he said. Still, Mr. Gladstone accepted 
them ; he quoted and endorsed them with all the 
weight of his manifest authority, of his high position, 
and of his vast knowledge of mankind. Heaccepted 
and endorsed those words, and he has never with 
drawn them. 

I would ask you only to consider what those 
words mean, if words mean anything at all. Those 
who are older among you have had experience of 
war, and know what it really means. You know its 
horrors, its agonies, and its crimes; you know of 
lives of youths prematurely cut short ; you know of 
men who are beloved and dear to thousands, sobbing 
their life away under the chill moonlight upon the 
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crimson, turf ; you know of its widowed homes and of 
its orphaned ‘children.}!And we know something, 
too, recently, especially in great tracts of Asia, of what 
famine means; we know how the spectre stalks 
among mankind. It alters the nature of the very 
hearts offmen, and makes the eye of the mother piti- 
less to her ownjbabe upon her breast. We know, 
from the record of this year, what pestilence is. We 
know it changes the inhabitants of cities into a mass 
of poltroons,,who fly, panic-stricken, because of the 
dreadful; plague. But here is a vice, perfectly pre- 
ventable,} stalking among us, which produces evils 
more deadly, because more continuous, than war, 
famine, and pestilence combined ; and yet we are so 
cold,‘so neutral, selfish, immoral, and quiescent as to 
make no serious or united effort to grapple with that 
intolerable;curse. Why, in ancient days, in times of 
war, a’man received a civic crown if he saved the life 
of ajcitizen ; and in times of famine, a man was re- 
garded as a benefactor when he made two grains of 
corn grow where one had grown before ; and in days of 
plague, we know of multitudes of men who stood be- 
tween the living and the dead. If in times of war, 
blessedjare the peacemakers ; if in days of famine, it 
is a notable thing to feed the hungry ; and if in time 
of plague, it is divine to heal the sick ; then, surely, 
we must be at the last gasp of national honor; we 
must be in the final paralysis of national selfishness 
if we can tolerate the fact that this vice, producing 
evils so deadly and so preventable, is to stalk among 
us. Indeed, many of us have not courage, passion, 
or enthusiasm enough to grapple with it and to 
trample it under our feet. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 38. 
TENTH MONTH 13138, 1889. 
THE ARK BROUGHT TO ZION. 


GOLDEN TExtT:—“Ye ought to be quiet, and do nothing 
rash.’’—Acts 19 : 86. 


READ 2 Samuel 6 : 1-12. 

Arter the capture of Jerusalem, David made his 
home in the “ Castle of Zion,” called also the City of 
David (2 Samuel 5: 7), and embraced within the 
walls of Jerusalem. Peace being established, the at- 
tention of the king is turned to the Ark of God, 
which, during the reign of Saul, had been entirely 
neglected, except on one occasion mentioned in 1 
Samuel 14: 18. From the death of Eli it had been 
practically abandoned both by the rulers and the 
people, and, but for Abinadab, a Levite into whose 
house at Kirjath-Jearim it was taken after it was re- 
turned by the Philistines, it would have been lost to 
Israel. While in the custody of Abinadab his son 
Eleazer had been consecrated to take care of it. 

Gathered together all the chosen men, etc. The elders 
and representative men of the nation. The account 
is more fully given in 1 Chronicles 13: 1-5, inclusive, 
which should be read in this connection. The number 
gathered on this occasion seems very large, but the 
object was an important one and touched the relig- 
ious life of the whole people. 

The Ark of Testimony, as it was frequently called, 
had been regarded as the sacred dwelling-place of 
the Divine presence, and in all their goings forth it 








had been carried before the hosts as the symbol of 
the invisible Jehovah. 

Baale of Judah, another name for Kirjath-Jearim, 
one of the landmarks of the northern boundary of 
Judah. It was to this place that the Ark had been 
taken by the Philistines, and kept by Abinadab for 
twenty years. 

Uzzah put forth his hand, ete. This affords another 
instance where the displeasure of Jehovah was be- 
lieved to have been shown in the sudden death of 
Uzzah. To understand this we must refer back to 
the very strict regulations which were to be observed 
in removing the Ark from one place to another 
(Numbers 7: 9), and which did not permit of its be- 
ing carried in any other way than upon the shoulders 
of that family of the Levites to whom its transporta- 
tion had been committed. We are not informed of 
the manner of Uzzah’s death; it was sufficient for 
those for whom the account was written, to know of 
his sad fate as another warning of the danger that 
lies in the path of disobedience of the Divine law. 
Many centuries after, Jesus called the attention of 
the people to this very subject in the memorable dis- 
course recorded in Luke 13: 1-5, inclusive. 

And David was afraid, etc. The belief that this 
calamity befel Uzzah because of the manner of carry- 
ing the Ark, which made it necessary to put forth 
his hand to steady it, would bring a feeling of fear 
and dismay upon the great procession of notable men 
who formed its retinue, and they might be in doubt 
as to the will of Jehovah concerning its removal to 
the new seat of power. 

It does not appear that David, in undertaking 
this expedition, sought counsel of Jehovah, as was 
the usual custom on such occasions, and this fact 
may have added to his uncertainty as to the course 
he had taken, and influenced him to leave the Ark 
with Obededom (who was a Levite of the second de- 
gree) until he had time to consider what was to be 
done. Chapters 15 and 16 of 1 Chronicles give a full 
account of the arrangements made by David, and the 
great joy and rejoicing that the bringing of the Ark 
to Jerusalem occasioned. 





The rashness that we have to consider seems to 
have resulted rather from thoughtlessness than from 
any other desire to be disobedient. Had David 
made the removal of the Ark to Jerusalem a subject 
upon which he sought Divine direction, he would 
have been led to search the records containing the 
the rules and regulations which Moses left in regard 
to everything connected with its care and preserva- 
tion ; failing to do this, in the eager desire to accom- 
plish his purpose, he brought upon himself condem- 
nation for his rashness, and the untimely death of 
one set apart for its service, who, in trying to steady 
the motion, and prevent the Ark from falling to the 
ground, met hisend. They looked upon the Ark as 
very sacred and no risk was too great that would se- 
cure it from accident. That his sudden death was 


the result of the Divine displeasure, as is recorded, 
must be understood as corresponding to the state of 
religious thought in that age. 

We draw a lesson from the subject before us of 
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value to ourselves. We err when we rashly take up 
a matter of great importance, and fail to consider it 
from all its points. We cannot afford to waste time 
and opportunity in so careless a manner. 

Our follies often lead to rash acts that bring 
sorrow and loss to our lives. One foolish indulgence 


that gives no lasting satisfaction or permanent good 
disturb and distract the mind and bring trouble, not 
only to ourselves, but to others associated with us. 
The exhortation, “In patience possess your spirit,” 
if observed, will save us from many unhappy heart- 
throbs, and help us to take clearer and calmer views 
of life, its obligations and its responsibility. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The Ark, which was brought to Jerusalem with 
such great rejoicing, was the most sacred part of the 
furniture of the Tabernacle, or Tent of Meeting. 
While the Hebrews were encamped at the base of 
Mount Sinai, Moses received, as it is stated, Divine 
directions for the construction of such an edifice, 
which might be termed a moveable sanctuary,—a 
visible reminder that God was in their midst, and 
cared for them,—a place where he might be sought 
and his will concerning the people be made known. 
Ex. 25: 8. 

Gifts of such things as were needed in constructing 
this Tabernacle were collected from all the people ; 
and men among them who were skilled artisans 
were selected for the work, and when all was com- 
pleted it was set up outside the camp. The Levites 
by their families were selected to have charge of tak- 
ing it down and setting it up, and carts drawn by 
oxen were provided to convey the Tent and all that 
appertained thereto from place to place. But the 
Ark, in which were deposited the Tables of the Dec- 
alogue, the pot of Manna, and all the sacred treas- 
ures of the sanctuary, was not on any occasion to be 
conveyed in that manner. The family of Kohath 
was given the charge of its removal and it was to be 
borne on their shoulders. In that way it was taken 
across the Jordan when they entered the land of 
Canaan. When the people made an encampment, 
the Tabernacle or Tent of Meeting was set up and 
the Ark of Testimony put in its proper place, and 
“every one who sought the Lord went out to the 
Tent of Meeting which was without the camp.” In 
all their journeyings it was carried before the people, 
and the perpetual fire, which was never allowed to 
go out, gave them the pillar of cloud by day and the 
pillar of flame by night, which guided their course 
of travel and was a constant reminder of Divine 
protection. 

David, in his zeal to bring the Ark to Jerusalem, 
neglected to observe the regulations concerning its 
removal. It had been separated for a long period 
of time from the Tent of Meeting, which still re- 
mained at Shiloh, where it was set up after the con- 
quest of Canaan under Joshua, having been taken 
from its sacred repository and carried into battle 
with the hope that it would insure victory to the 
Hebrews. We have seen in a former lesson how 
grievously they were mistaken, and now after re- 
maining in obscurity so long that its very existence 


was scarcely known to a large majority of the people, 
it becomes an absorbing thought with David to set it 
up in the royal city. The death of Uzzah in the 
midst of the rejoicings with which the removal was 
accompanied gent a thrill of terror throughout the 
great throng and David abandoned, for a time, his 
purpose, Eventually we find that by following the 
directions upon which its removal was conditioned 
it was brought to Jerusalem, and set up in the place 
prepared for its reception, where it remained until it 
was deposited in the great Temple erected by Solo- 
mon. 

There are several lessons to be drawn from this 
account. The first is important as showing how 
very early in the history of the Hebrews it was 
found necessary to have some place set apart for 
communion with God. They could not carry forward 
the work they had undertaken, with Moses as their 
leader, and Aaron and his sons the recognized min- 
isters to direct and uphold the worship of the invis- 
ible God, of whom no likeness or image was allowed 
to be made, without such a resort in time of need or 
when having a matter that called for higher knowl- 
edge and wiser judgment than they possessed. Asa 
theocracy, the civil and the sacerdotal were blended 
and every case, whether it concerned their religion or 
their civil life, was taken to the Tent of Meeting. 
The Tabernacle thus was made the centre around 
which gathered all the moral and religious forces of 
the people so recently invested with national rights 
and responsibilities ; and it thus became the type and 
figure of the Church of the Living God, for all the 
centuries that it has been established among men. 

It is important also that we give heed to the 
lesson which is found in the sad termination of 
David’s first effort to remove the Ark. 

We often fail of accomplishing our highest and 
best purposes for want of a careful, thoughtful con- 
sideration of what we desire to do—and the right 
way of doing it. Zeal isa good thing when tempered 
with knowledge, but zeal without knowledge usually 
ends in failure or defeat. When we work for the 
great Master, he is best pleased when the work is 
well done; nor is he a hard task master, he knows 
what we are and what we can accomplish far better 
than we know ourselves, and if in the labor we per- 
form, his peace follows our effort, we may safely re- 
pose confidence in him, and leave the results in his 
keeping. 


Tue highest achievement of charity is to love our 
enemies, but to bear cheerfully with our neighbors’ 
failings is scarcely an inferior grace. It is easy 
enough to love those who are agreeable and obliging, 
—what fly is not attracted by sugarand honey? But 
to love one who is cross, perverse, tiresome, is as un- 
pleasant a process as chewing pills. Nevertheless, 
this is the real touchstone of brotherly love. The 
best way of practicing it is to put ourselves in the 
place of him who tries us, and to see how we would 
wish him to treat us if we had his defects. We must 
put ourselves in the place of buyer when we sell, and 
seller when we buy, if we want to deal fairly. —Fran- 
cis De Sales. 
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THE OLD TIMES AND THE NEW. 

Ever since there has been kept a record of passing 
events, writers have chronicled from time to time re- 
fiections relative to the greater good that existed in 
the ages that are past. The ancient prophets failed 
not to refer to the “days of old,” as periods of time 
when men were guided more directly by the will of 
the Almighty, than in their then degenerate days. 
And so it is now with masses of people, especially 
those whose years are advancing till they can be 
reckoned by scores. And this is natural—for age 
with its increasing physical weakness to look back 
with affection, if not with longing, to that period of 
life when its very fullness of vigor was in itself a joy. 
The discomforts resulting from a cruder civilization 
were not felt,and looking backward from a stand- 
point of ease, if not luxury, it is the feeling of 
strength and freshness and enjoyment that is wafted 
to us. 

But old age can be reached without asperity, 
without complaint that the old times are better than 
the new, with cheerfulness and content. And when 
it is so reached we may be very sure that “ spirit ’ 
has triumphed over “ matter” and that the old life is 
well prepared for that change which will surely bring 
to its possessor a brightness that will become a “ beau- 
tiful immortal.” And why do not more realize this 
“ green old age?” Because it seems to be so very easy 
for poor human nature to dwell longer on its sor- 
rows, than to busy itself counting its joys. Were it 
not so, there would be multitudes to find in their own 
day and time the “ many glorious things that are 
here noble and right.” Yea, find— 

“So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us around, 
That in the darkest spots of earth 
Some love is found.” 

Let it be the ambition of us all to attain to this 
condition, whether our days be few or many. Culti- 
vate the mind so prejudice may not control it, and 
then we can look back with complacency on the past, 
cherishing all of good that it holds for us and wel- 
come also the greater blessings that surely come to 
us now. 


A gifted woman says: “ Prejudices are most 
difficult to eradicate fromthe heart whose soil has 
never been loosened or fertilized by education,” but 





in these times no one need plead ignorance as an ex- 
cuse to cherish wrong, for on every side of our many- 
sided natures there is chance of enlightenment. In 
searching the records of the past, even in the most 
commonplace journal of passing events, we must 
note improvement not only in material things but in 
morality as well. And we are convinced that to-day 
the conception of spiritual things is nearer the truth 
than ever before. In the religious journals of all 
classes there is manifested a broader thought, a clearer 
insight of what God is and what man should be. It 
remains for us to apply the knowledge. Where “ much 
is given, much will be required.” And it is here, where 
we, so many of us, fail to advance our times. Given 
an inheritance of good from our days of old, what 
have we to add from the rich stores of present en- 
lightenment that are ours? The query is easy to ask 
and itis only by individual faithfulness to every 
known duty that we will be enabled to place on our 
record that which will becalled good in the days 
that are to follow. 





DEATHS. 


CHERINGTON.—At the residence of her nephew, in 
Roaring Creek township, Pa., Ninth month 15th, 1889, 
Rachel Cherington, aged 79 years and 5 months; a mem- 
ber of Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

WAY.—Eighth month 29th, 1889, Martha Way, wife of 
Robert Way, deceased, of Half Moon, Centre county, Pa., 
in the 75th year of her age; an elder of Centre Monthly 
Meeting. 

WRIGHT.—At the home of her son-in-law, Thomas 
Westfall, in Pawnee county, Neb., on Ninth month 18th, 
1889, of general prostration, Lucy A., wife of George W. 
Wright, and daughter of Thomas and Anna Wright, for- 
merly of Adams county, Pa., aged 74 years, 9 months, and 
26 days. 

Modest and unassuming in manner, and making little 
outward profession, she possessed in a great degree that 
“ meek and quiet spirit” that marks a true disciple of the 
gentle Nazarene. She wasa most devoted wife and mother, 
and a self-sacrificing friend and neighbor. She moved with 
her family from Pennsylvania to Iowa in 1854, and was for 
many years a member and attender of Friends’ meeting at 
West Liberty, Iowa. She leaves a husband, four sons, and 
three daughters, with a wide circle of relatives and friends 
to mourn her loss and cherish her memory. 

A loving eye that on us beamed 
With true and tender feeling, 
Is closed forever from our view, 
With sad and solemn sealing. 
But Love will hope, and Faith will trast 
That, though closed from our beholding, 
Before her broadened vision now 
Are fairer scenes unfolding.” 
H. 





A man is his own bestkingdom. Butself-control, 
this truest and greatest monarchy, rarely comes by 
inheritance. Every one of us must conquer himself; 
and we may do so if we take conscience for our guide 
and general.—Sir John Lubbock. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE MEETING AT WARRINGTON, YORK CO., PA. 
Tue annual meeting of Friends at Warrington meet- 
ing-house, York Co., Pa., convened on First-day the 
22nd inst., with a larger attendance than had been 
known for many years previous, it being carefully es- 
timated that more than five hundred persons were in 
the house and fully as many present outside. 

The ministering Friends who were drawn in the 
Father’s love to visit this once prosperous meeting 
were Margaretta Walton, Martha S. Townsend, and 
Mordecai Price. 

The good order observed was remarkable, and the 
earnest attention and manifested feeling, as the words 
of love and tender counsel were offered, to all, but 
more especially to the young, gave evidence of ten- 
der seed of the Father’s planting that only needed 
the refreshing dews of faith and obedience to enable 
it to grow and flourish until the power should be felt 
that would tend to the re-establishment of this an- 
cient meeting. Much interest has been manifested 
and much credit due the residents in the vicinity by 
restoring the old meeting-house, covering it with a 
new slate roof, and otherwise improving it, adding 
very much to the comfort and utility as well as to 
the appearance, situated as it is in a beautiful grove 
of stately and noble trees. 

May it long remain a shrine to which the Father 
may direct the willing feet of his ministering ones, 
bearing and breaking the bread of Truth and Life to 
a responsive and eager people, and thus realizing for 
themselves the truth of the cheering promise, 
“ Blessed are they that come in the name of the 
Lord.” M. F. B. 

Delta, Pa. 


IN THE OLD HOUSE AT MERION. 

A large and interesting meeting was held at Merion 
on First-day morning the 29th ult. The day being very 
fine, quite a number besides the members of the Vis- 
iting Committee appointed to attend were present 
from the city, and as notice had been generally ex- 
tended through the neighborhood, the house was 
nearly filled with an attentive audience, among whom 
were many not accustomed to our manner of worship. 

Testimony was borne to the duty ofthe ministers 
of the Gospel to divide the Word rightly, giving each 
his portion in due season; to the need, recognized 
by the most ancient civilizations, for some form or 
manner of Divine Worship and the great blessing 
that has accrued to the human family from 
gathering as on the present occasion for this worship, 
at stated times ; and each was exhorted to faithful- 
ness in this “ reasonable service.” The patience and 
forbearance of our Heavenly Father were dwelt upon, 
and we were cautioned not to resist the monitions of 
the Holy Spirit, being reminded of the danger to the 
peace and salvation of the soul to which those are 
exposed who, knowing the Divine will, turn away 
from its requirements, to follow the vain and transi- 
tory allurements of the world. 

Close attention to the spoken word was given, 
and the feeling that it had been a time of retresh- 
ment was gratefully acknowledged, a brief supplica- 


tion closing the exercises. It was remarked by one 
who has attended the meeting from his boyhood, 
that he had not seen so large an assembly gathered 
in that meeting-house on First-day morning for 
many years. Friends living in the vicinity have re- 
paired and greatly improved this ancient meeting- 
house, the seats are nicely cushioned and the floor 
carpeted. One of those who was in the habit of go- 
ing to that meeting in youth expressed a feeling of 
sadness that the old stove, set up on bricks, had been 
replaced by a modern coai stove and other changes 
greatly adding to the comfort and convenience of the 
house had taken away the old landmarks with which 
were associated all the memories of the earlier time. 

We felt rejoiced that the improvements had been 
made, and accept it as an evidence of an awakening 
interest in the maintenance of public worship in this 
venerable and time-honored meeting-house. 

R: 


CHILDREN’S HOME IN NEBRASKA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Taree of the wards of Friends’ Home for Children, 
Philadelphia, having been placed with Dr. Armstrong 
in Nebraska, the managers requested George S. Tru- 
man to exercise some supervision on their behalf. 
A recent report from him is bere appended, as giv- 
ing an interesting account of an institution which if 
carried out and extended would be of incalculable 
service in removing young persons from evil associa- 
tions and improper surroundings, and showing them 
a better way of living. Here is a field that might be 
entered upon if we were not so prone to look out for 
our own selfish gratification or the indulgence of those 
nearly related to us. And this remark applies not 
alone to those having an abundance of means,—the 
“ little ones ” as to wealth have duties to perform as 
well, and should not shirk them. Some forty or fifty 
years ago, a woman belonging to the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia was much straight- 
ened to make a living, and yetshe always insisted on 
giving 123 cents to the meeting funds for the support 
of the poor, for, said she: “I may have to seek help 
myself,and whilst I am able wish to do what I can 
to aid others.” Let us emulate this devoted Chris- 
tian in contributing our “ mite ” for the good of our 
fellows. 

The letter alluded to follows below. a 


Genoa, Nzs., Eighth Month 30, 1889. 
Respected Friend, J. A. M. Passmore: 

In accordance with thy request I have recently 
paid a visit to the Park Hill Home, the residence of 
your wards under my supervision viz., Joseph Fields, 
Silas Lum, and Charles Tyson, and was exceedingly 
gratified at the condition of things. 

The boys have enjoyed good health during the 
past year; they appear to be, and I believe are con- 
tented and happy, and the surroundings are such as 
to leave no doubt in my mind as to their training for 
useful members of society. Ido not know whether 
I have heretofore given an account of this institu- 
tion, but as it is necessary to a clear understanding of 
the situation I will hazard a repetition. 
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The Park Hill Home may probably be called a | THE GENEVA INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


family home for orphans and outcasts, and is con- 
ducted by Dr. Armstrong and wife, who possess the 
faculty of gaining the affections of the children as 
though united by ties of consanguinity, the only draw- 
back being the Doctor’s age and infirmities which 
make him anxious that some plan might be consum- 
mated by which his labors might be rendered per- 
manent or placed beyond the risk of casualities. 

With this object in view he offered the establish- 
ment to the Methodist Association of Women fora 
similar object, but they have taken noaction thereon 
although nearly a year has elapsed, and now any 
others who are disposed can have the opportunity to 
take hold. 

One difficulty in the way is that most persons 
connected with these homes for orphans and out- 
cast children want to have the establishments imme- 
diately under their eyes, so that they can see the 
fruits of their labor ; but to my view the broad West, 
with its cheap lands and freedom from many of the 
contaminating influences which abound in and near 
large cities is the place for successful solution of this 
problem of the elevation of this dependent portion of 
society to the position of useful citizens. 

The plan which Dr. Armstrong is working on, and 
which he wishes to see extended, is to procure several 
sections of land in a good neighborhood, and on every 
160 acres (or quarter section), to place a Home for the 
accommodation of not more than ten or twelve chil- 
dren,—these families to be under the care of their re- 
spective heads and to cultivate their own farm, but 
all under one general head or supervision. Thus the 
work being done by the children, a generous rivalry 
is stirred up to make the work on each farm equal to 
or exceed its neighbors. 

But to return from my digression, the family of 
Dr. Armstrong consists of 7 boys from seven to fif- 
teen years old. The oldest has been in the family 
for nine years ; he now has entire charge of the farm, 
assisted by Charles Tyson, (who is chief plowman, 
and does his work well), and such labor of the 
younger boys as they are capable of, and as a result 
of their labors I may state that they harvested 40 
acres of wheat, estimated at 600 bushels, about 1,000 
bushels oats, 50 bushels rye, and have 60 acres in 
corn, second to none in the vicinity, and which I am 
satisfied will yield about 3,000 bushels. The stock 
consists of six horses, some of them advanced in 
years, three cows, and forty hogs, the latter being the 
most profitable method of late years by which the 
farmers can dispose of their produce. 

I have thus given a brief synopsis of the working 
of this institution, which needs to be seen to be fully 
appreciated, and here is a grand opening for philan- 
thropists, where the money invested will produce a 
greater return of blessings than any I know of. 

Thy friend, 
Grorce 8. Truman. 


We would willingly have others perfect, and yet 
we amend not our own faults. And thus it 
appeareth how seldom we weigh our neighbor in the 
same balance with ourselves.— Thomas 4 Kempis. 


Geneva, SWITZERLAND, 
Ninth month 14. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Tue Fifth Triennial Congress of the International 
Federation for the Abolition of State Regulation of 
Vice, which has been in session in this beautiful city 
the past week, and which has been an occasion of 
great interest, closed its labors last evening. Dele- 
gates have been in attendance from Switzerland, 
France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Russia, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden, England, Scotland, India, and 
America. 

It was my privilege to be present at the first Con- 
gress, at which the International Federation was or- 
ganized, and which was also held in Geneva, in 1877. 
It is most gratifying to note the progress of the move- 
ment in Europe in the twelve years since England 
abolished the odious regulation system, which then 
existed by the authority of the government of Great 
Britain, in sundry military districts; it is essentially 
abolished in Italy; has been in part abolished in 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, and other 
countries, and shaken even in France and Germany. 

I cannot undertake, in this necessarily brief note, 
to give a resumé of the doings of the Congress which 
has just closed. Suffice it to say that its voice has 
been unanimous in condemnation of State-sanctioned 
and legalized vice, alike on hygienic, economic, and 
moral grounds. Happily, in America we do not have 
government regulated and legalized vice, though in 
our large cities, especially, we have, alas, much toler- 
ated vice. 

The enforced absence from the Congress of Jose- 
phine E. Butler, on account of her ownand her hus- 
band’s illness, has been much regretted by all. She 
has been from the beginning the real leader of the 
important “ New Abolitionist” movement, as she 
characterizes it, supported by a noble constituency of 
both women and men in the various countries. 
Among her most helpful workers in England are 
members of the Society of Friends, several of whom 
are now in attendance at this Congress. Among the 
messages addressed to the Congress by various bodies, 
religious and philanthropic, and cordially welcomed 
by it, was a minute of sympathy and encouragement 
from the New York Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends, adopted in Fifth month last. 

I leave for Paris to-day for a day or two more at 
the truly great International Exhibition ; thence to 
London again for two or three days; and thence to 
Liverpool, to sail for New York, by the Cunard 
steamer Servia, on the 21st inst. 

Cordially, 
Aaron M. Powe.. 








He that lives in sin, and expects happiness here- 
after, is like him that soweth cockle, and thinks to 
fill his barn with wheat or barley.—Selected. 





I THINK you will find it true, that, before any vice 
can fasten on a man, body, mind, or moral nature 
must be debilitated. The mosses and fungi gather 
on sickly trees, not thriving ones.—0O. W. Holmes. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I aM one in connection with a few others that are 
scattered through this city, and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, whose circumstances have been such that we 
feel we truthfully may be termed “ Isolated Friends.” 
As is too often the case, we, as well as others, can 
realize the blessing of a favor when we are deprived 
of it. We have often expressed the desire that we 
might have a Friends’ meeting in Kansas City, and 
have met a few times for that purpose. At our last 
meeting one Friend observed that if Lydia H. Price 
could only feel it her duty to again visit Kansas City 
and meet with us a few times she thought it might 
be the means of our getting an established meeting, 
and I wish to express my regret that Friends, espe- 
cially those who are traveling, sign only their ini- 
tials instead of the name in full. Last fall I saw the 
communications of L. H. P. in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL and saw the writer was traveling west, and 
if I had known whom to address I would have tried 
to extend an invitation to the writer to visit us; but 
although I had the daily Journal in my hands the 
First-day morning, containing the notice that Lydia 
H. Price would be at meeting in Kansas City, (Mis- 
souri), in the afternoon of that day, I did not observe 
the notice until Third-day following, and what few 
Friends are here it takes sometime to get them all 
notice of a meeting. Yet, although scattered several 
miles apart, our street car arrangements are such 
that it is but little trouble to get together at any 
point in either city. 

Kansas City, Kansas. Ww. B. SyLver. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

While looking over the volume of the InrEui- 
GENCER AND JouRNAL for 1885, I noticed the sermon 
of Sunderland P. Gardner, preached at the Yearly 
Meeting. I think it would be a good idea for the 
editors to republish from time to time one of the ser- 
mons of Elias Hicks, Edward Hicks, Edward Stabler, 
Thomas Wetherald, and other of the worthies of their 
day, so that they may not be lost, and the present and 
future generations deprived of their perusal). If all of 
those published about the time of the Separation 
could be republished, by distributing them through 
one or two volumes of the paper, they would be 
much prized, I am sure, by many of its readers. 

Middletown, Del. Co., Pa. J.8. 


SrrRvuGGLe, earnest, deadly struggle, is the univer- 
sal, indispensable law of the soul’s advancement. 
He who has never labored at the all but hopeless 

- difficulty of self-conquest knows and cares naught 
about the mortal pangs of human weakness.—P. C. 
Mozoomdar. 


EVIL springs up, and flowers, and bears no seed, 
And feeds the green earth with its swift decay, 
Leaving it richer for the growth of truth ; 
But Good, once put in action or in thought, 
Like a strong oak, doth from its boughs shed down 
The ripe germs of a forest. 

— Emerson. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN AFTERNOON AT THE HOUSE OF 
REFUGE. 


“ Come out to the Refuge this afternoon and talk to 
our girls,” said my friend, J. V. W., at the close of 
morning meeting, one bright First-day, several weeks 
ago, adding, “I expect to be there at two and a-half 
o’clock.” I hesitated, but only fora moment; I had 
accepted a similar invitation more than a year before, 
and remembered the grateful feeling of satisfaction 
that it had brought to my own life, to have the priv- 
ilege of standing in thie presence of so many young 
lives rescued from the haunts of evil, and brought 
under the watchful, loving care of earnest, self-sacri- 
ficing workers, for the uplifting of those who are 
snatched from shame and possible disgrace to which 
they have fallen because of neglect and want of 
proper parental training. 

It was past the hour assigned when I reached the 
Refuge, and the girls were all seated in the assem- 
bling room quietly awaiting my arrival. And whata 
scene was presented! A hundred and more girls, 
ranging from woman’s age to perhaps seven years, 
sat before me, neatly clad in well-fitting dresses, all 
made of the same material, with a neat white collar 
and its blue ribbon about the neck. It was the per- 
fection of simple neatness, and the demeanor was an 
exemplification of what strict regulations, kindly 
enforced, will do for even the most refractory. 

A sweet hymn, beautifully rendered, broke the 
stillness of the occasion. As I rose to speak a great 
throb of the mother-heart went pulsing after them 
in a tenderness that is born only of mother-love, and 
I felt to say, “ You are here not because you are 
worse than others who are outside, but because it has 
been your misfortune to be destitute of the love and 
care which are the right of every child.” And I had 
only encouragement for them, that now, when every- 
thing that is needed to make them comfortable and 
train them in ways of usefulness, and a true regard 
for the duties and responsibilities which life imposes 
were theirs, they might use the opportunities wisely, 
remembering that in a few years at most they will be 
called upon to take their places among the world’s 
workers, and that they look forward to this with an 
earnest desire to do their part worthily, citing them 
to the divine witness in the soul of every one which 
will as it is obeyed give peace and joy to the life. I 
trust I left some impressions that will be lasting, and 
that the opportunity thus afforded me, was as grate- 
ful to some who listened as it was to my own spirit. 

From the hall in which we were gathered the 
girls in perfect order repaired to the chapel, we fol- 
lowing. After all were seated, the measured tread of 
the boys, who came in under drill, announced that 
they too were to share the exercises of the hour. 
These were quite simple and well adapted to the 
comprehension of the audience. There was singing 
before and after the service, prayer, and a benedic- 
tion, all calculated to be helpful, from an evangelical 
standpoint, but with less theology than might be ex- 
pected. At the close they all retired in the same 
orderly manner with which they entered, and I felt 
that such occasions must have an influence for good 
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in all the future of their lives. I could but thank 
my friend, who is one of the vice-presidents and 
deeply interested in the work, for the opportunity 
he had given me of being present and taking a part 
in the exercises of the occasion. 

From a report which is the sixty-first annual 
statement of the Board of Managers, I learn that at 
the beginning of the present year there was a total 
of 807 children in the house, 169 of whom were girls. 
From the Superintendent’s report the following is 
taken : 

“ Viciousness, stubbornness, indifference, and a 
lack of appreciation of everything of a refining and 
ennobling character, are the great obstacles which 
oppose us in our work; but with the Divine aid we 
are enabled to overcome them. Year after year we 
send forth from our Institution those who, but for its 
salutary assistance, would probably lead aimless and 
vicious lives, and prove a curse to society at large ; 
but with new hopes born within them,and with 
characters and dispositions elevated and improved, 
they go forth to take part in the warfare of life, and 
many of them acquit themselves worthily in the con- 
flict, and lead lives which reflect credit upon the 
place where correct principles were imbibed, and no- 
bler and truer ideas of life inculcated. The visiting 
agent reports of the 257 boys under indenture, that 
67 have done badly, 13 have done passably, 177 have 
done well. And of the 585 boys under care of pa- 
rents, 102 have done badly, 68 have done passably, 
415 have done well. 

“Tt is the intention of the Board of Managers to 
enlarge and improve the methods of manual and me- 
chanical training of the boys, and, in addition 
to the present industries, to instruct them in agricul- 
tural and horticultural pursuits, and in an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the standard trades, such 
as printing, carpentering, wood-turning, black- 
smithing, bricklaying, and plastering, and such 
others as will assure their entrance after their 
discharge into good employments and mechanical 
trades. The Managers believe such instruction will 
prove the best protection against a relapse into evil 
ways, and afford them remunerative wages. 

“Tt is becoming an established obligation of the 
State and the community, that manual and mechani- 
cal teaching of the young, should form an essential 
feature of their education in the public and private 
schools, whose beneficial influences are immediate 
and permanent. The pupils of these schools enjoy 
the benefits and healthful care.of good homes; how 
much greater the necessity of making a similar pro- 
vision for the neglected and unfortunate children, 
whose homes are a misnomer and a reproach. 

“The Managers greatly need, and again solicit 
their fellow-citizens to codperate with them in their 
efforts to establish the new Lastitution on a more en- 
larged basis of usefulness, and to supplement the 
generous gifts above stated ; as a private charity, it 
appeals to the benevolent and philanthropic, for the 
permanent benefits it confers upon a class of child- 
ren who are saved by it from degradation, and 
whose feet are set upon the sure and safe pathways 
of life.” L. J. R. 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The class presidents for the first half of the new 
year are as follows: Senior, George Ellsler, of Balti- 
more; Junior, J. William Hutchinson, Jr., of New 
York ; Sophomore, Bernard 8. MclIlvain, of Harford 
Co., Md. ; Freshman, Charles H. Walton, of Trenton. 


—Edgar Allen Brown, the editor-in-chief of the 
Phenix, who has been in ill health for many months 
has been obliged to leave college for a month to 
recuperate. 


—The young men who went with the Foot-ball 
team on its tour to other colleges returned to Swarth- 
more more than ever pleased with their lot. They 
say thatthey nowhere saw better facilities for teach- 
ing than here and above all the cleanliness and com- 
fort of the Swarthmore dormitories is now to them a 
matter of congratulation, after having seen the ac- 
commodations at some other institutions. 


—It is probable that each of the literary societies 
will arrange lecture courses this winter, and with 
the college course there will be no lack of enter- 
tainment. 


—The Fall athletic sports will be held either on 
the 16th or the 23rd of this month. 


—The present Junior class expects to publish a 
Halcyon, as its predecessors have done for some 
years. 


—The number of students is being increased by 
new entries every week, and a number of former 
students who were unable to begin the term on time 
have returned. 8. 


SHALL WE FIND THEM AT THE POR- 
TALS? 


WILL they meet us, cheer and greet us, 
Those we’ve loved who’ve gone before ? 
Shall we find them at the portals, 
Find our beautifal immortals, 
When we reach that radiant shore ? 


Hearts are broken for some token 
That they live and love us yet! 

And we ask, Can those who've left us, 

Of love’s look and tone bereft us, 
Though in heaven, can they forget ? 


And we often, as days soften, 

And comes out the evening star, 
Looking westward, sit and wonder 
Whether, when so far asunder, 

They still think how dear they are. 


Past yon portals, our immortals— 
Those who walk with Him in white— 
Do they, ’mid their bliss, recall us? 
Know they what events befall us? 
Will our coming wake delight ? 


They will meet us, cheer and greet us, 
Those we've loved, who’ve gone before ; 
We shall find them at the portals, 
Find our beautiful immortals, 
When we reach that radiant shore. 
— Watchman. 





Train yourself to unselfishness in what the world 
pleases to call little things —Z. E. Hale. 
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THE EVENING BRINGS US HOME. 


Upon the hills the wind is sharp and cold, 

The sweet young grasses wither on the wold, 

And we, O Lord, have wandered from thy fold ; 
Bat evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumbled, and the rocks 

Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 

Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks ; 
But evening brings us home. 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 

Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 

Their pitiful complaints—oh! rest is sweet 
When evening brings us home. 


We have been wounded by the hunter’s darts, 

Our eyes are very heavy and our hearts 

Search for thy coming—when the light departs 
At evening, bring us home. 


The darkness gathers. Through the gloom nostar 

Rises to guide us. We have wandered far. 

Without thy lamp we know not where we are— 
At evening, bring us home. 


The clouds are round us, and the svow-drifts thicken. 
O thou dear Shepherd, leave us not to sicken 
In the waste night—our tardy footsteps quicken : 
At evening, bring us home. 
—Dr. John Shelton. 


THE LITTLE HIGH CHAIR. 
In an attic deserted, stowed safely away, 
A little high chair I discovered to-day, 


In a dingy, dark corner, with cobwebs o’ergrown ; 
But who was its owner, is something unknown. 


A round or two broken, a break from the seat, 

The back partly patched up, and nowhere complete ; 

With the paint strangely tortured to patches quite 
bare, 

Make lone and pathetic the little high chair. 


The child who sat in it, I venture to say, 

Is a tottering old man if he’s living to-day. 

What fields he has conquered, what prospects 
found fair, 

No record or person is here to declare. 


Yet, born with his youth, this one relic remains 

From a far distant time, when life’s contests and 
pains 

Stood far ia abeyance, and naught could impair 

The career that should start from the little high 
chair. 


Did the subject tied up there, so proud on his 
throne, 

Go out through the world a great power, or 
unknown ? 

Was the joy that youth promised fulfilled, ora 
snare ? 

No answer comes back from the little high chair. 


The mother who cherished the child that it bore, 
And all who once knew it have gone on before ; 
Bat a history of some sort, forbidding or fair, 
Begins every day from some little high chair. 
—Joel Benton, in Oncea Week. 


A True friend unbosoms freely, aivises justly, ad- 
ventures boldly, defends courageously, and continues 
a friend unchangeably.— Wm. Penn. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL’S LETTERS: THE 
LAKE REGION, SWARTHMORE. 


My last letter was sent from Morland, the delightful 
old English home of our friend, Charles Thompson. 
I found him, as I fully expected from our previous 
correspondence, a broad-minded man, warmly inter- 
ested in all that most deeply concerns our Religious 
Society. He feels the great importance of all Friends 
being willing to overlook minor differences, specula- 
tive and theoretical in their nature, and that cannot 
affect the life and character, and come together again 
as one body,upon the simple and tangible basis of 
the all-sufficiency of the immediate teachings of the 
Holy Spirit. It is needless to say that in this view 
we were wholly united. We visited the old meeting- 
house at Morland, which is now attended by none 
except our friend’s immediate family, and occasion- 
ally a very few beside. From Morland, after a brief 
and most enjoyable visit, which we would gladly 
have prolonged hal time permitted, we went on 
through the English Lake country. We had already 
spent the day with our friend, the day before reach- 
ing his home, in sailing upon the pleasant lake of 
Uliswater ; and now we turned toward the homes of 
Southey, Wordsworth, and Harriet Martineau. We 
first stopped at Keswick, where the home of Southey 
was pointed out to us, now occupied as a girls’ board- 
ing school. We also walked down in the evening 
along the “ Derwent Water,” but the weather was 
unfavorable for a sail upon the lake. The next morn- 
ing we took a four-horse stage for a mountain drive 
of some sixteen miles through very attractive 
scenery and over the best of English roads, to Am- 
bleside, near the head of Lake Windermere. As we 
came down into the valley of Grasmere, the view was 
charming; the small fields of brightest green, of ir- 
regular shapes, divided by dark stone walls or hedges, 
with the comfortable looking little English rural 
homes, almost invariably adorned with flowers and 
substantially built of stone, and the cattle grazing in 
the rich pastures, formed a picture that we shall for- 
ever hereafter associate with the home of Words- 
worth. The small yellow house where the poet lived 
before settling at Rydal Mount, was pointed out by 
our driver as we passed rapidly through the streets of 
the little village of Grasmere. Farther on we passed 
Rydal Water upon our right, and soon after our atten- 
tion was directed over the high hills toward our left, 
where lay Rydal Mount, the later home of the poet. 

As we drove through the town of Ambleside we re- 
gretted that we could not stop over another day and 
explore the pleasant walks and drives around it, and 
see the home of Harriet Martineau. Just below Am- 
bleside, at Water Head, we took the little steamer 
and sailed some fifteen miles down Windermere 
Lake which was lined on either side by fine moun- 
tain scenery, and rendered more attractive by the 
many delightful villas upon its banks. We landed in 
an hour or more at Ulverstone, and here, by the kind 


| arrangement of our friend Charles Thompson, I was 


cordially met by a young friend, named Robert Hayes 
who was all ready to accompany us to Swarthmore 
meeting-house and Swarthmore Hall. The quaint, 
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old-fashioned meeting-house, with the inscription, 
“ Ex dona G. F. 1688” cut over the door, and its en- 
trance hall and adjoining room, “ for the accommoda- 
tion of traveling Friends,” floored with flag-stones ; 
the great traveling chest and the old arm-chair pre- 
sented by George Fox; and the old black letter 
“Treacle Bible,” also presented by him to the meet- 
ing; the two ebony bed posts of G. F., built into the 
entrance hall; all these were examined with much 
interest. 

Swarthmore Hall, the old home of Judge Fell, 
which his widow forfeited by marrying George 
Fox,—according to the terms of the Judge’s will,—is 
but a short distance away, both this and the meeting- 
bouse being not much over a mile from Ulverstone. 
Here we saw the great reception hall, flagged with 
stone, (like the entrance to the meeting-house), and 
now divided by a partition into a front passage lead- 
ing to the circular stairway and a living-room for the 
family. Here we signed our names, and when we 
wrote that we were from Swarthmore College, the at- 
tendant immediately turned back to the place where 
four of our students had signed two years before. 
The door where George Fox used to address the peo- 
ple assembled in the orchard,—as the hall would not 
contain them,—was pointed out to us, and the little 
closet which he occupied as astudy. The spacious 
chambers of the second floor, oak panelled to the 
ceiling, and curiously carved, were very interesting. 
We could but regret that this Hall has now passed 
entirely out of the hands of Friends; and it would 
certainly be a worthy object to raise a fund for its 
restoration and permanent preservation as amost in 
teresting memento of the founder of our Religious So- 
ciety. As we turned away from this place, so closely 
connected with the rise of Friends in the early day 
I could but feel a great anxiety that from the new 
Swarthmore in America an influence might yet go 
forth which would give a new impulse and a new life 
to our Religious Society. But if this is ever to be, it 
must be through the strong personality and the deep 
religious convictions of those most nearly concerned in 
its management. The powerful influence wielded by 
George Fox can be well appreciated when we con- 
sider the character of the man as depicted in these 
striking words of William Penn: “ But above all he 
excelled in prayer. The inwardness and weight of 
his spirit, the reverence and solemnity of his address 
and behavior, and the fewness and fullness of his 
words, have often struck even strangers with admira- 
tion, as they used to reach others with consolation. 
The most awful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or 
beheld, I must say, was his, in prayer.” If our 
Swarthmore ever should send out such young men or 
young women, can then our Society languish or de- 
cline ? 

From Ulverstone we took a very fast train to 
Liverpool, but being delayed at Carnforth by the 
non-arrival of baggage sent on, we had to make the 
last 25 miles in the dark, which was the only night 
traveling we have done since our landing at Glas- 
gow. At Liverpool, as the fast mail for America was 
to leave the next day, we took the opportunity to fin- 
ish and mail letters to our friends at home. We 
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then came on to Chester, arriving just before night, 
but had time before dark to walk entirely around 
the older part of the city upon the walls. This is a 
favorite promenade, being a smooth, flagged walk 
with the wall or railing rising breast-high on either 
side ; and affords many charming views of the coun- 
try around, including the fresh, green meadows along 
the winding river Dee. In the evening we walked 
out to see the Arcades, or as they are technically 
called, the “ Rows,” which present @ very attractive 
appearance to a stranger. We walked along one 
street in front of a row of shops and on the roof of a 
row below us, and back on the same street in front 
of the row over which we had passed. As it rained 
most of the time while we remained in Chester, we 
could appreciate the advantage of these sheltered 
arcades. Before leaving the city we visited the Ca- 
thedral, which dates from the 11th century, and 
which is remarkable for some fine groined arches, 
and for carved work of the most elaborate character. 
We were also shown under one of the houses the 
ruins of an ancient Roman bath. From Chester we 
came to Rugby, where we made a brief stop to visit 
the school once presided over by the great Dr. Ar- 
nold, who has always been my ideal of a teacher, the 
man who placed so much confidence in his boys that 
they used to say: “It is a shame to lie to Arnold, 
for he always believes what you say.” To our great 
regret the school had not yet opened, and we could 
only see the outside of the house, and look over into 
the grounds and garden, but even for that we did not 
regret the delay. Our next stopping place was War- 
wick, built upon a rocky height in a comparatively 
level plain, and once surrounded by a strong wall, of 
which now only the massive and ancient east and 
weet gateways remain. They are built of huge blocks 
of stone resting upon the native rock, and are most 
interesting relics of a rude and barbarous age when 
such defenses were a necessity. Many of the houses 
in the little town—and the farms for miles around it, 
—are the property of the present Earl of Warwick, 
who resides in the Castle, one of the most imposing 
of these strongholds now to be found in England. 
Upon visiting this we found it in an excellent state 
of preservation, although parts of it are more than 
700 years old. It is gorgeously furnished,and sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful park and lawns that 
we have yet seen. I could give but a faint idea of 
the splendor of this palatial residence in a single let- 
ter. The rooms were filled with pictures by Van 
Dyck, Leonardo de Vinci, Rubens, Caracci, Raphael, 
and other distinguished artists; there were tables of 
lapis lazuli and bronze; enamelled ware displayed 
in ebony cases ; specimens of armor of every age and 
nation,—but I cannot enumerate. A faint idea of 
the cost of such an establishment may be conveyed 
by the statement that one piece of the enamelled 
ware was pointed out as valued at £5,000 or $25,000, 
and one of the tables was said to be valued at the 
same sum. We ascended the highest tower, called 
“Guy’s Tower,” from the first Earl of Warwick, (of 
whose great size and valiant deeds in arms the most 
incredible tales are handed down), and obtained a 
very fine view of the city and surrounding country, 
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so thickly dotted over with groups of fine elms and 
oaks and cedars as to present almost the appearance 
of a vast forest. Immediately below us the Avon 
flowed past the castle walls, and was visible here and 
there in its winding course through the green mea- 
dows, and between its rows of willows of lighter 
green, for many miles. It was a picture that pleased 
me more than any of the Van Dycks or Rubens 
within the castle’s gorgeously decorated rooms. We 
were much interested in visiting the “ Leicester Hos- 
pital,” so-called, a comfortable home established for 
the most worthy of the old soldiers of the neighbor- 
ing towns. Below the Charch of St. Mary’s we saw 
in the crypt and chapel the tombs of the Earls of 
Warwick and Leicester for many generations. 

The following day we took a carriage and drove 
to Stratford-on-Avon, a distance of about nine miles. 
Of this memorable day, devoted to a visit to the na- 
tive town of Shakespeare, so full of interest to all 
who speak the grand old English tongue, and of our 
subsequent visit to the ruins of Kenilworth Castle, I 
may speak in my next letter. 

Epwarp H. Mai. 

London, Ninth month 18. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM BERLIN.--III, 


“Wuart do you think of doing to-day?” said the 
young man opposite me as we sat down to the break- 
fast table spread with blue and white dishes and 
carved oak platter of brown rolls. 

“Of going to Dresden for a few days, if it suits 
you to go now.” He was quite ready, he said; our 
bags were soon packed, chiefly with books, I think, 
for they were weighty for their size and I heard him 
say later the bother about traveling was that you 
could not take your slippers and things that were 
comfortable. After running up flight after flight of 
stairs to the dwelling of a friend on our street, for a 
pension address in Dresden, we were off on the 
train and rode down through a long stretch of level 
country,—barren moors with patches of purple 
heather ; forests of young pine trees; bogs where 
the peat had been cut and lay piled in long rows; 
swamps bright with wild flowers; wide meadows 
where the blue-aproned peasant women were raking 
hay ; fields of potatoes, and beets from which the 
sugar is made, and golden lupin (Lupinus lutens) the 
seeds of whicn come later into the market and form 
a staple article of food. There were no fences, and 
the little flocks of geese and sheep were herded ; no 
scattered houses, for the peasants who till the field 
all live in the little red-roofed villages which ap- 
peared every now and then nestling among the trees. 
Then came the hill country with vineyards and gar- 
dens aud villas and orchards of cherry and plum and 
pear trees on the slopes ; and then Dresden, built on 
both banks of the Elbe; and then the Curlaender 
House, a quaint old inn where thesteps that went up 
spirally in the centre of the building were worn into 
hollows, but led up to pleasant rooms where the sun 
shown in through the lace-curtained windows, where 
the outlook was down into a narrow street curving 
about like a snake, and upon steep roofs, red-tiled, 
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and rippled with rows of queer little windows. There 
was the usual sofa with a wide flounce of cotton lace 
frilled upon its back, the oval table found always in 
front of the sofa, the writing desk, the stand with 
two tall candles mounted in brass candlesticks, and 
on the wall a colored copy of Liotard’s “ Chocolate 
Girl,” so prim and so pretty. The bed, covered with 
the most slippery of linen, the comfortable tied into 
a case of the same material, suggested the possibility 
of dreams of the glacial period and toboggan sliding 
through the night; but no such evil chance befell. 

What delicious coffee and hard rolls they gave us 
for breakfast the next mofning, served on pretty 
plates, the little pats of fresh butter with sprigs of 
parsley lying beside them. We went out afterwards 
into the rain to walk about for an hour, until the pic- 
ture gallery opened. It isno wonder that Americans 
go to Dresden and stay for years and write home 
that they are so happy. Its surroundings are beauti- 
ful ; and standing on the bridge that connects the old 
town and the new, yon can see spread out before you 
Saxon Switzerland, with its rocks and hills and wa- 
terfalls, only a few miles away. There is such an at- 
mosphere of rest about its streets, such simplicity of 
life, no great rush and roar and hurry; and we 
missed pleasantly the gay dragoons and hussars at 
every turn, and the Prussian spread eagle always 
keeping aneye upon you. Thereis so much there to 
see and learn; but with it all a realization of “ stand- 
ing amid the eternal ways,” which removes all feel- 
ing of nervous hurry of trying to do it all at once. 

Window after window was filled with photographs, 
—not of the imperial family, singly and collectively, 
in every manner of grouping and every posture con- 
sistent with regal dignity,—but with serene browed 
Madonnas, with saints and Magdalens, with Cupids 
and hermits and cavaliers. And then the windows 
filled with copies of these same old paintings on china 
—so beautiful! Such a wealth of color! I forgot 
everything else until recalled by the voice of my 
young friend,—“ you are getting wet. Nobody could 
hold an umbrella over you, when you dodge about 
so.” Who would mind being rained on when 
there was such an opportunity to look on a treasure 
trove like that. I keep all my fine china and Bohe- 
mian glass and antique carved chests in the shop win- 
dows where I can enjoy them without care. The 
way to the picture gallery led past a large market 
place, Alt Market, where were queer old women, 
sitting on stools placed on little heaps of straw to 
keep their feet dry, selling fruit and vegetables and 
flowers from baskets or stands or little carts drawn 
by stout dogs, each vender covered by a huge um- 
brella, stationary like an artist’s, but four or five 
times larger. It was ascene never to be forgotten ; 
the old weather-beaten faces, the black patched um- 
brellas, the curious jumble of things under them to 
be sold, the crowd of people who came to buy. 

The gallery opens at 9 a. m., and closes at 3 p. m., 
and is free to the public four days in the week. 
What a joy it was and is and will be, so long as one’s 
memory lasts. One walks about it at first in a kind 
of solemn reverence, and wonder, and calm delight, 
and with a deep sense of thanksgiving that one is 
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alive and has been permitted to come and no longer 
only read of and imagine, but see these beautiful cre- 
ations of Raphael and Murillo, Carlo Dolci and Cor- 
reggio, Battoni, and a host of others. This wonder 
grows, this thankfulness deepens, when one comes to 
the room set apart for the Sistine Madonna, where 
people go in quietly, where men take off their hats to 
contemplate this masterpiece about which Liibke and 
Kugler and many more have written so well. Yet 
the American woman can be seen there, sailing into 
the middle of the apartment with a spread-eagle 
wave of the hand saying, “ Ah, this is what I have 
waited for ! just look at her!” and after a three min- 
utes’ stare, sails out again; or the young American 
girl who says to her younger brother, “ Gene, what is 
number ninety-three? Look in the book and see.” 
“Gene” looks in the catalogue and tells her. She 
takes the book herself, tells him it is one of the most 
celebrated pictures in the world, glances up at it, and 
flutters out again. There is such a joy in recognition, 
in seeing the original paintings when the composi- 
tion and figures have been long familiar. Here were 
Dow’s candle-light scenes that I read of in Harper’s 
Monthly when I was a child ; here were Ruysdael’s 
and Claude’s landscapes; here were scenes from the 
lives of so many old mythological heroes ; here were 
the old Bible stories portrayed, all the calendar of 
Saints, each with his own proper symbol ; and it was 
intensely interesting to compare the different con- 
ceptions which the different artists had of the same 
scene or character, and interesting, too, to see ocular 
evidence that Van Dyke was Rubens’ pupil and Fer- 
dinand Bol, Rembrandt’s, and others where points of 
resemblance were marked. How disappointing it 
was to me that of the whole number, and they are 
many and renowned, who have painted Paul,—some 
with robes gracefully disposed, some with hermit’s 
garb, a grim skull beside his book and sword, some 
with upturned face, some with bowed head,—only one 
seems to have realized what manner of man he was, 
only one who has caught any of the lights and shad- 
ows of emotion that must have played over the face 
of him who lived in such deep valleys and on such 
high plains of feeling; who knew from the very 
depths of a sorrowful heart, when he wrote the 13th 
chapter of Corinthians, how narrow and imperfect 
are human sympathies, how hard it is to learn the 
lesson of real love and toleration ; but who, spite of 
all imperfections and “thorns,” and the “ pricks ” 
and oppressions, held true to his high faith saying, 
“In everything give thanks, for this is the will of 
God concerning you,” and was persuaded that nothing 
could separate him from the love of God. (Romans 
8: 38, 39.) 

Sometimes it was with a feeling of real exhilar- 
tion that one turned away from the contemplation 
of Holy Families, or smooth-faced saints, or reclining 
Venuses, to come into the presence of some of Nogari’s 
or Koninck’s or Rembrandt’s old, lined, weather- 
beaten faces——men who had sailed round the Cape 
Horns of life, who had been tempest-tossed and ship- 
wrecked, starved and frozen, who had been taught 
by rebuffs, by defeat, by exasperation, and misery, and 
who had grownrich in experience, in strength of soul. 








| shall be fulfilled in his development. 





My companion and I parted company when we 
entered the gallery door, each going our separate 
ways with our separate catalogues; but meeting 
sometimes in the course of the hours to exchange a 
few words about something of special interest. Per- 
haps it was about a renowned St. Sebastian, his body 
stuck full of arrows, his face as placid and emotion- 
less as a full moon, the building close by no taller 
than his head ; or Wouverman’s white horse always 
moving under April skies; or the multitude of St. 
Jeromes, his lion now the most prominent figure, 
now only the waving tail visible in the dim distance ; 
or the luxurious pile of silken cushions Angelica 
Kauffmann gave Ariadne to sleep upon, Theseus 
sailing far away surely did not look very diligently 
for her, else they would have revealed her; or Jan 
Weenix’s beautiful hare. When men love animals 
well enough to devote their lives to painting them, I 
wonder how they can endure to hang them up by 
one foot, the light of life quenched in the luminous 
eyes of deer and hares, or to represent birds in dead 
heaps on tables or floors. 

The closing hour came before we were aware, so 
lightly the time sped away in that world of beauty 
and color and interest. After a dinner at the old inn, 
where beefsteak and potatoes or cutlets and mush- 
rooms were perfect in quality and cooking and costa 
mark and twenty-five pfennigs, we read catalogues 
and compared notes by the light of three tall candles 
for some hours more. For with the same quiet devo- 
tion that he gave to the catching of newts in Swarth- 
more springs, early on winter mornings, or worked 
over preserved cray-fish in the biological laboratory 
on holiday afternoons during his college days there, 
did this young man plunge into the observations and 
study of what was now before him. 

The skies were leaky during our days in Dresden, 
and we could not go down the river and out on the 
fine stretch of moors and walk under the beautiful 
trees of which our friends had told us. Nor could 
we go to Meissen either, a short distance away, and 
full of interest with its old castles and pottery ; and 
so we came back, the one to go next day for a tramp 
in the Hartz mountains, the other to start to-morrow 
for a trip to the “ Back of the North Wind.” 


oO. R. 
Berlin, Ninth month 8th, 1889. 





Erernat life. This is the great proof of immor- 
tality, the fact that it is written in human nature; 
written there so plain that the rudest nations have 
not failed to find it, to know it; written just as much 
as form is written on the circle, and extension on 
matters in general. It comes to our consciousness as 
naturally as the notions of time and space. We feel 
it as a desire ; we feel it as a fact. What is thus in 
man is writ there of God, love at last; the nature of 
God is warrant that what is promised in man’s nature 
Human nature 
is human destiny ; God’s nature, universal Provi- 
dence. The mind tells us of truth which will prevail ; 


conscience, of justice sure to conquer ; the heart gives 
us the prophecy of infinite love certain to triumph, 
—Theodore Parker. 
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REMNANTS OF THE JEWISH DISPERSION. 
Tue fate of the lost ten tribes of Israel after tneir de- 
portation to Assyria is one of the most vexing and 
perplexing enigmas of human history. That a great 
dispersion took place at a very early age is evident 
from the fact that remnants of this peculiar people 
are found in various parts of the globe in such a 
state and condition as to place the advent to their 
present homes centuries before the Christian era. 
The most noteworthy of these colonies are the so- 
called Black Jews of Abyssinia—the Falashas. They 
are about 200,000 in number and live in separate vil- 
lages among the Christians of Abyssinia, occupying 
over against these a subordinate and often servile 
position. Ethnologically they are Semitics like the 
Abyssinians themselves, and they, too, are coffee-col- 
ored, according to the descriptions by the missiona- 
ries. The most reasonable explanation that can be 
given of their social inferiority is that they constitute 
that part of the Abyssinian nation which refused to 
accept the Christian religion. They claim that their 
ancestors came from Jerusalem when Menelek, the 
son of King Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, re- 
turned from Jerusalem and introduced the Jewish 
faith in Abyssinia. Abyssinian traditions of rather 
a reliable character speak of the Falashas as early as 
the fourth century. They have the Old Testament 
in the Ethiopic translation, but significantly enough 
for their advent into Africa, have not been to the 
slightest degree influenced by the factors that con- 
trolled post-exilic Judaism. The system of sacrifice 
is not largely developed, nor is their expectation of 
a Messiah strongly pronounced. Their superstitions 
are virtually the same as those of the Abyssinian 
Christians. Like the latter they speak the Amharic 
dialect, a modern representative of the old Ethiopic. 
They possess some few literary works, among them 
some prayers and liturgical formulas which have 
been translated by Halévy. 

Christian missionary efforts among this strange 
people have been rather more successful than among 
the degenerated Christians of Abyssinia. The Lon- 
don Missionary Society has sent out several men, 
the pioneers among them being Stern and Flad. The 
former died several years ago ; the latter is still living 
in Wiirtemberg, and recently received word from 
Abyssinia that the 800 Falasha Christians there with 
whom he has been in correspondence since he and 
the other Christian workers were expelled from the 
country by the late King John, have remained firm 
in their faith amid all the anarchy and wars that 
have in recent years almost destroyed the Abyssin- 
ian nation. This is the first news received from them 
for about six years. The Falasha Christians are in 
the charge of a talented convert, Argawi, who has 
several assistants. 

Another of these strange old colonies of Jews is 
found near the city of Bombay, in India; and con- 
cerning them, too, recent and near data have been 
made accessible. Their number is between ten and 
twelve thousand, and they have many, many cen- 
turies lived in complete isolation from their brethren, 
the separation probably antedating the Christian era. 
They call themselves “ Ben Israel,” or Sons of Israel, 


the post-exilic name Jew being aterm of reproach 
among them. They still practice circumcision, as in- 
deed the Falashas also do, in accordance with the 
Mosaic ritual. Until recently they did not possess 
the written Old Testament, oral tradition having 
taken its place. As aresult their worship of Jehovah 
is strongly mixed with superstitions of all kinds, and 
even with idolatry and witchcraft. More than four 
centuries ago they had received from the Jews of 
Arabia the liturgy of the Sephardim congregations of 
Europe, and this they yet use in the hovels they call 
synagogues. Socially they occupy a low stage. In 
Bombay most of them are artisans, particularly stone- 
cutters and carpenters. Outside of the city they en- 
gage in agriculture, many of them growing and manu- 
facturing oil. Their complexion is lighter than that 
of the Hindus, and their features show a decided 
Semitic or Jewish type. In clothing they imitate 
both the Mohammedans and the Hindus. They will 
not eat with people adhering to another religion but 
drink out of thecups of the members of any caste. 
Usually they have two names, one from the Old 
Testament and another of Hindu origin. 

There are other old remnants of the great Jewish 
Dispersion in the Orient, especially in Persia and 
China; but reliable information concerning them is 
difficult to secure. So much, however, is sure, that 
they present an interest deeper than that of 
mere curiosity ; their presence may, when all the 
dataare on hand,solve one of the most interesting, 
but also most unique and difficult questions of 
history.—The Independent. 


THE DUNKERS OF EPHRATA. 

Some fifteen miles from Lancaster by turnpike and 
twenty by rail lies the !ittle village of Ephrata. It 
is a very secluded, sleepy-looking little place, in spite 
of the railroad that runs through it, shut in by sur- 
rounding hills and by a low line of mountains digni- 
fied by the name of Ephrata Ridge. The houses of 
the town straggle along a broad road which crosses 
the railroad near the station, dips away until it 
sweeps around in a curve over a bridge, past an old 
mill in front of a broad-built red brick house, and so 
away into the country. The houses, generally brick- 
built, in many cases old-fashioned, are very comfort- 
able and home-like. 

Here one meets the Dunker per se in every by- 
road and lane—men with long beards and flowing 
hair parted in the middle. At the farm houses are 
pleasant, matronly faces, stamped with humility and 
gentleness, while an air of almost saintly simplicity 
is given by the clear-starched cap, the handkerchief 
crossed on the breast, the white apron, and the plain 
gray or drab stuff of the dresses. 

The style of living of these good people, their 
manners and customs, are of the most primitive type. 
Their aim is to imitate the early Christians in their 
habits of life as well as in their religious tenets. 
There is absolutely no distinction of caste among 
them. 

They settled at first near Philadelphia, in a spot 
which has since been called Germantown, from the 
various German religious refugees who settled there 
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in the early part of the last century. The sect is 
now chiefly confined to central and western Pennsyl- 
vania, but has spread to other States, principally 
those of the Northwest, though there are churches 
established in western Maryland, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina. Their dress is of the simplest de- 
scription, quaint and old-fashioned in its cut ; they 
offer no resistance to injuries ; they observe no con- 
formity with the world and its manners and customs; 
they refuse to take oaths in courts of law; in these 
and many other ways resembling the Society of 
Friends. 

Some of their religious ceremonies are exceeding- 
ly curious. They celebrate the Lord’s Supper after 
the manner of the primitive Christians. The feast 
begins about the time of candle-lighting. The men 
are seated upon one side of the meeting-house, the 
women upon the other. The first ceremony is that 
of the washing of feet, each sex performing this duty 
for its own. Those who are to engage in the ordin- 
ance presently enter the meeting, carrying tubs of 
lukewarm water, and each member on the front 
benches removes his or her shoes and stockings. A 
man on the men’s side and a woman on the women’s 
then wash the feet one by one, taking the right hand 
of each individual, as they finish the washing, and 
giving the kiss of peace. After the one who per- 
forms the washing follows another, with a long towel 
girded around the waist, who wipes the feet just 
washed, at the same time giving the right band and 
the kiss of peace. As one benchful has the ceremony 
performed, it gives place to another. While this 
ceremony is being conducted the minister or teachers 
make a brief speech or read appropriate portions of 
Scripture relating to the subject. 

The next ceremony is the supper itself. Each 
third bench is so arranged that the back can be 
turned upon a pivot at each end, so as to form the 
top of a long table. This is covered with a white 
cloth, and presently brothers and sisters enter bear- 
ing large plates or bowl$ of soup, which are placed 
upon the tables. Three or four people help them- 
selves out of the same dish. After this the commun- 
ion is administered, and the whole ceremony is 
concluded by the singing of hymns and preaching. 
This the brethren hold is the only true method of 
administering the ordiaance of the Last Supper, and 
also hold that it is similar to that ceremony as cele- 
brated in the earliest Christian Church. 

Another peculiar ordinance among them is that 
of anointing the sick with oil, in accordance with 
the text in James, v.: 14. The sick one calls upon the 
elders of the meeting, and at a settled time the cere- 
mony is performed. It consists of pouring oil upon 
the head of the sick person, of laying hands upon 
them, and praying over them. 

The ordinance of baptism is administered in run- 
ning water and by threefold immersion, the officiat- 
ing minister then laying his hands upon the recipi- 
ent, who still kneels in the water, and praying over 
him or her. 

The ministers or teachers, who receive no stipend 
whatever, are elected by the votes of the members 
of the church, he who receives the largest number of 


votes being pronounced elected. These elections are 
summoned by the elders of the church, who preside 
over them and receive the votes of the people, either 
viva voce, in whispers, or by closed ballots. If no can- 
didate has a majority, or if there are a greater num- 
ber of blank votes cast than for any one candidate, 
the election is pronounced void, 

Such is a brief and condensed account of these 
people, and of their religious customs and ordinance. 
They are called Dunkers, or Tunkers, from the Ger- 
man funken, which may be interpreted to dip, or 
probably “to sop” is a better equivalent word. They 
assume for themselves the name Brethren on account 
of the text, Matthew, xxiii.: 8, “ One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” They also 
sometimes call themselves “‘ God’s Peculiar People.” 
—Howard Pyle,in Harper’s Magazine. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The death of Eliza Cook, the poetess, occurred on the 
25th of last month, at Wimbledon, England, where she 
had lived in seclusion for many years. 


—‘ The largest fig orchard in the United States,” says 
the Los Angeles Champion,“ is about to be set in Pomona 
Valley, between Pomona and Ontario. The orchard will 
consist of 11,000 white Adriatic fig trees, and 5,000 Smyrna 
fig trees, planted eighty to the acre, on 200 acres.” 

—Thirty-five thousand Spaniards last year emigrated to 
South America, and ten thousand to Algeria. The Basque 
Provinces, the Asturias and Galicia, are furnishing thous- 
ands of sober and able-bodied workers for the Argentine 
Republic. The Spanish Government tries in vain to dis- 
suade the people from leaving their homes. They prefer 
free land and high wages in the New World rather than 
low wages and crushing taxation in the Old. 

—A new step in the line of progress has been taken by 
the Smithsonian Institution. With a view of adding to 
the National Museum by exchanges and getting accurate 
information as to the manner of carrying on foreign muse- 
ums, their mode of exhibiting specimens, etc., Prof. O. T. 
Mason has been sent on a tour of the more important mu- 
seums of Europe. Scarcely a man of greater experience 
and a more carefal observer could have been sent. His re- 
port is looked for with great interest. 

—Spain is proposing to celebrate the fourth centenary 
of the discovery of America by offering a prize of £1,200 
for the best history of thatevent. The history may be in 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, German, French, or Italian. 
£600 willbe given to the author of that history adjudged 
to be second in merit. 

—Many reports have been published relative to the 
great benefits derived by means of the use of oil to pre- 
vent heavy seas from breaking on board vessels. By far the 
greater number of these reports have been received from 
merchant vessels, very many of which have undoubtedly 
been saved, with all on board, by the use of a few gallons 
of oil in the manner recommended by the United States 
hydrographic office. But, says Science, reports from the 
United States naval vessels show that even aboard men-of- 
war the use of oil is regarded as of the greatest value. 
—Christian Register. 

—The elections in Brazil are reported to have given a 
decided majority to the party of progress, who are in sym- 
pathy with the ideas of Dom Pedro as to Slavery and other 
matters. This indicates a great change of feeling in the 
country, as for many years past the imperial policy of eman- 
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cipation has been carried forward in spite of a majority 
of representatives of the planting interest in the Imperial 
Parliament. Indeed the liberation of the Brazilian slaves 
may be said to have been the work of one man, who at 
least finds the nation on his side, after living more obloquy 
than usually falls toa monarch. The friend of Whittier, 
the disciple of Coleridge, represents a higher type of civili- 
zation than do his people in general ; but his patience and 
his faithfulness to duty are coming to bear the legitimate 
fruit. When he dies he will lie down in an honored grave, 
to which an emancipated race will make pilgrimage.— The 
American. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THe Congress of the American States,—this country 
and the principal nations of South America,—began its 
sessions at Washington on the 2d instant. There are 34 
delegates, of whom 10 represent this country. The sub- 
jects to be considered relate to commercial intercourse, 
arbitration, etc. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON and his family returned to 
Washington from Deer Park, on the 27th ultimo. 

Ir was announced, on the 27th ult., that in a few days 
Secretary Proctor will send a board of army officers, in 
company with a committee of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, to conclude the purchase of the tract of land in North 
Carolina upon which Geronimo and his Indians, now in 
Alabama, will be placed. 

Forest fires have been reported from many parts of 
California. In Santa Cruz, San Mateo, Sonoma, and Marin 
counties the loss has been very heavy, as valuable timber 
is destroyed and many suburban villas are burned. 

TuE faculty of the College department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, at a recent meeting, (Ninth month 
20), voted 19 to 2, in favor of admitting students “ without 
distinction of sex,” to the several courses in that Depart- 
ment. The question now goes to the Board of Trustees 
for a decision. The Board, when the subject was up some 
years ago were opposed to co-education, but their present 
views are thought to be more favorable to it. (The move- 
ment now on foot does not relate to the Medical depart- 
ment, it being under a separate faculty.) 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. Jenxuns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal) 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION: 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 





Ir is estimated that the potato crop of the United 
States, this year, will be 233 millions of bushels. This ex- 
ceeds last year’s crop by 17 millions bushels, and is the 
largest ever raised. 


THE deaths in this city, last week, numbered 312, be- 
ing 65 less than for the preceding week, and 12 less than 
in the corresponding week of last year. There were 15 by 
typhoid fever. 


NOTICES. 
*,* A Children’s Meeting under the care of the Friends’ 
Temperance Committee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held in the meeting-house, at Dolington on First-day, 
Tenth month 6th, at 2.30 p. m. 
All interested are cordially invited. 
HANNAH R. FLOWERS, Clerk. 


*,* Meetings and First-day Schools in Philadelphia :—The 
evening meeting at Green street meeting-house will be re- 
sumed to-morrow evening at 7.30 0’clock. The evening meet- 
ing at Race street is suspended till otherwise decided. 

The First-day Schoois at Green street, West Philadel- 
phia, and Girard Avenue will be resumed to-morrow morn- 
ing, before meeting. The First-day School and the Con- 
ference at Race street will be resumed, after meeting. It is 
hoped that the young people will be encouraged to attend, 
and that the older ones also will not withhold from partici- 
pating. 

The First-day School at Friends’ Mission, Beach street 
and Fairmount Avenue, will also be resumed at 3 p. m. 
Additional teachers are much needed: cannot some of our 
young people be induced to aid? 


*,* Concord First-day School Union will be held at 
Newtown, Delaware county, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
19,at10a.m. All interested are invited to meet with us. 

E. J. DURNALL, Clerk 
Mary YARNALL, orxe, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 





—— 


RAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine PowDER Co., 106 Wali-st., N. Y. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY. 


Capital Paid In, . . - 1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 


WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 

JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, WM. P BEMENT, 

8. ROBINSON COALE, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
(518 ‘Walnut Street, Phila. 


6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe 
Investments. 





The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures 


OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 
32 years experience. Tenth year of Incorporation. 


The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and 
range from $300 to $30,000, and are secured upon the most desira- 
ble farm and city properties. 


Philadelphia references: Charles M. Biddle, Director; Rob- 
ert Biddle, T. Morris Perot, Edward H. Ogden, A. Colburn. 


FRANK SKINNER, Agent, 
543 Drexel Building. 


T°? those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 

33 N. Second Street, Phila. 
A CONCISE STA TEMENT 

OF THE 


VIEWS AND PRACTICES 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


An Address delivered in Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Chester, Penna., Eighth Month, 1888. 
By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copy, 
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HAMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID 


Dundee Dye W'ks, Passaic, N.J. 


JOHN N. BEACH, 
W. F. R. 


WM. P. ALDRICH, 
Empire Print Works, N. Y 


ee, Neb. 


have Somes — 


We 
MOINES LOA 


Tefft, Weller & Co!, whe 
MILLS, 


WM. C. saONeane, 

Browni & Co. N.Y. 
THOMAS SAT RGOOD, 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 


Govern 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Whitman & Phelps, N.Y. 


for sale of Securities of DES 
UST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 






- O N D i ENT. 


OF THE 


COLUMBUS WATER WORKS CO. 
Total Issue $60,000 


Payable in New York. 





FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST CO.,N. Y., 
Trustee and Custodian of Sinking Fund. 
$40,000 for sale. Works opened 1887. Revenue increas- 


ing. All surroundings most favorable. Full particulars furnished. 
Will be sold in 


Lots of $1,000 or more. 


SAFE AND PROMPT. Investigation asked. Write 
RITTER & DOUBLEDAY, Bankers, 
COLUMBUS, KANSAS. 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


- DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
112 N. Tenth Street. 








HENRY 


ELLIS | 404 xo. Thirty-second st. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 








wo WM. HEACOCK, &ea~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


- 


LT NE 
Special attention paid to Embalming. 








